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HANDLING THE BALL 


E. J. MATHER 


Mr. Mather graduated from Lake Forest University where for four 
years he was a member of the football, baseball and basketball teams. He 
coached at Kalamazoo College and from there went to the University of 


Michigan where he is head basketball coach and assistant in football. 


Under 


Mr. Mather’s coaching the University of Michigan basketball team has each 
year been a championship contender.—Epttor’s Note. 


There are a 
great mary dif- 
ferent styles of 
passing used in 
basketball. A 
team to win 
games must be 
able to handle 
the ball prop- 
erly. The first 
essential is to work along the 
lines which will teach the han- 
dling of a ball. 

First, to teach the player to 
catch the ball properly and to 
keep him from fumbling, he must 
be warned not to take his eyes 
off the ball momentarily ; he must 
be told to keep his fingers spread 
when catching the ball and his 
hands in a funnel shape; he 
should not be tense when the 
ball hits his hands, he should 
give a trifle with the ball just 
as a catcher does in handling a 
baseball. Furthermore, he should 
be cautioned not to leave the 
floor in taking a pass unless it 
is one that can not be handled 
otherwise. A great many players 
have the bad habit of jumping in 
the air to receive the ball. 

Second, in the passing end of 
the game, a ball should never be 
passed so that it will come to a 





team mate head high, because if 
it does, the player will have his 
hands in front of his face and his 
sight will be obstructed and there 
will be a shifting of the head 
which will take the eye away 
from the ball. Neither should 
the ball be passed to a man so 
low that he can not handle it. 
The best place for a pass to be 
made is between the waist and 
shoulders and by constant work 
this may be accomplished. Bad 
passing has lost many games. Of 
course, if the style of play de- 
mands a high pass to a man stay- 
ing back under his own basket, 
that style of passing and handling 
the ball should be worked on a 
great deal. 

Some suggestions for teaching 
a squad how to handle the pass- 
ing and the catching end of the 
game are as follows: line the men 
up on each side of the floor, the 
same number on each side, as 
shown in diagram I. There may 
be some confusion at first and 
some bumping but each man 
knows to whom he is passing and 
to whom the man is passing who 
receives the ball from him. Con- 
sequently, he can plan his course 
across the floor, so there need 
not be a collision. If he goes be- 
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hind the man to whom he passes, 
there is little danger of a bump. 
When the squad has mastered the 
single pass in this formation, the 
men can add the double pass or 
return pass which is an excellent 
pass to use in a game. See dia- 
gram II. From this formation 
also a pivot may be added. As 
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PATH OF BALL—~—-— _ 
PATH OF RUNNER 
the player gets the ball, he pivots 
before he passes to his team mate 
across the floor. Especial atten- 
tion should be paid to the pivot 
so that the players will not travel 
with the ball; they should be 
taught to make their pivot very 
quickly as a slow movement is 
not effective. 

The two lines may be moved 
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closer together, in fact so close 
that they are only about three 
feet apart. As the ball is started 
at one end of the line, let the 
player with the ball step toward 
the man who is going to receive 
the ball and place it in his hands, 
who will then do the same with 
his partner. It is surprising how 


Short Pass 





Diagram I 


much fumbling occurs until the 
squad has worked at this style 
of play. This short passing is 
excellent for co-ordination of the 
hand and eye. When it works 
right, the ball advances down the 
center of the lane very rapidly. 
The players become keenly inter- 
ested in seeing how long they 
can keep going without fumbling. 


Double Pass 
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Diagram 2 
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If there are a number of players 
on the squad who need more 
work than others, place them in 
the second place from each end 
because the players in this posi- 
tion have to double up on the 
passing. Practically all of this 
passing is the two handed, under- 
hand pass. 

The style of passing previously 




















Diagram 3 
PLAY No. tr. 
PLAY No. 2, REVERSE. 
mentioned has been more con- 


cerned with the individual. Group 
passing or combination work is 
used by some coaches to advance 
the ball toward their own basket, 
while others use it merely to get 
the men proficient in handling 
the ball. See diagram III. All 
plays start with the center man 
under the opponent’s basket, with 
the guards to his right and left 


and the forwards at the other 
end of the floor. The plays may 
be numbered odd and even, for 
example, the plays that start to 
the center’s right are odd, and 
the plays to his left are even, 
no matter which way the center 
is facing. When the ball is 
worked down the floor the for- 
wards change ends. 

In diagram III play Number 
one, the center passes to the right 
guard, the right guard passes to 
the left guard, the left guard 
passes across to the right forward 
who has come out to meet the 
pass; he pivots and passes to the 
left forward who has come up 
the side line and turned and 
started back toward the basket; 
the left forward receives the pass 
going in toward the basket, so 
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Diagram 4 


PLAY No. 3. 
PLAY No. 4, REVERSE. 
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that he will not be under the 
basket when he makes the pass. 
In the meantime, the center and 
the two guards have advanced 
down the floor and are in a posi- 
tion to start another play, the 
forwards running to the other end 
of the floor. Play number two 
is just the reverse of number one. 

Play number three. The center 
passes to the right guard who 
passes back to the center; the 
center passes to the left guard 
who passes to the right forward; 
he in turn, passes to the center 
coming in for a straight shot. 
Play number four is the reverse 
of number three. The center 
gets two shots while the other 
men get only one. The idle for- 
ward follows the same course as 
he did in play one and two. 
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PLAY No. 5. 
PLAY No. 6, REVERSE. 





Diagram 5 





The center 
passes to the right guard, who 


Play number five. 


passes to the left guard. He in 
turn passes to the right forward 
who feeds the ball to the right 
guard coming in for a shot. 

Play number six is the reverse 
of number five. Any number of 
combinations may be _ worked 
from this formation and _prac- 
tically all styles of passing be 
used. 

One of the best ways to teach 
the use of a pivot is as follows: 
pair the men off and give each 
pair a ball. Let one man take 
the ball about four or five feet 
away from his team-mate, facing 
him; the player then rolls the 
ball on the floor very swiftly to 
the other man, who scoops the 
ball up. The first man, as he re- 
leases the ball, runs toward the 
receiver who must pivot to clear 
himself. This gives each man 
practice, one for foot work and 
one in guarding. Furthermore, 
it makes a pivot become second 
nature to the players and they 
will use this style of foot work 
automatically in their scrimmages 
and games. , 

When these men are working 
in pairs, instead of rolling the ball 
they may pass it and the passer 
may rush toward the receiver; 
in order for the receiver to clear 
himself, he must pivot or feint 
and start a dribble. To make the 
pivot, if the receiver of the ball 
desires to pivot toward the right, 
he turns on the ball of his right 
foot and uses his left foot for the 
push off. The player has his 
back to the defensive player with 
his body protecting the ball. 
Consequently, when the player 
starts a dribble, if he dribbles 
with his outside hand or the hand 
nearest the side line, the defensive 
player has to work across the 
body of the offensive man to get 
at the ball. 


(Continued on page 53) 
































FLOOR PLAYS FOR ATTACKING 
A SET, FIVE-MAN DEFENSE 


BY 


DR. WALTER E. MEANWELL 


University of Wisconsin 


In the September Journal Dr. Meanwell’s article on the Changes in_the 


Basketball Rules appeared. 


The series of articles on the Care of the Feet 


began in the November issue and was completed in the January Journal, Dr. 
Meanwell has promised to write an article on Tournaments for the March 


Journal.—Epitor’s Norte. 


There are nu- 
merous plays 
which will pen- 
etrate a_ five- 
man, two line 
defense, if rea- 
sonably well 
executed. I 
have employed 
many in my 
past twelve seasons of coaching 
in the Conferences, but none have 
given me such consistently suc- 
cessful results as has the criss- 
cross, pivot-pass, or dribble, 
oftense—if such a descriptive title 
can be applied to it. 

This short pass style of play 
demands certain qualities and 
characteristics in the players at- 
tempting it. Unless they possess 
these, they will never become 
skilled enough to successfully 
operate the attack through a five- 
man defense. For instance, the 
players must have good physical 
powers and endurance, must be 
able to stand hard play, must be 
good defensively, must be fairly 
fast and accurate with the pass, 
and, above all, MUST NOT 
FUMBLE. A _ short pass team 
that fumbles is a beaten team. 

Because of the desirability of 
changing the style of attack, 
either occasionally during a game 
or even during some part of a sea- 
son, and especially when a shift 
to a longer passing attack is ren- 
dered necessary by the inability 
of the men to handle the ball well 
in the short pass style, a set of 
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comparatively long pass _ plays 
that will work should be prac- 
ticed. The following plays em- 
ploy a a moderate length pass, the 
ball thrown high, and usually 
batted or slapped, instead of 
being passed. The plays are 
adapted to tall, rangy players 
rather than to short, thickset men, 
and will work well'against a set, 
five-man, defense. 

When the ball is regained in 




















Diagram I 
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the backfield it is passed to a 
good dribbling guard 4, who ad- 
vances K up the floor close to the 
front line of the opponent’s five- 
man defense. In the meantime, 
both forwards and the center, 
1, 2 and 3, go up the floor about 
midway between the front and 


rear lines of defense, 1H, 2H 
and 3M. 
The forwards, 1 and 2, hold 


themselves ready to cut in J from 
points H toward the midline. The 
center 3 goes straight up the floor 
past the opposing center X3 and 
endeavors to draw him back on 
defense. 

The floor guard 4, with the ball, 
dribbles, K, straight up the floor, 
going on through the position left 
vacant by the retreating opponent 
center, X3. Frequently, he can 
advance through the center area 
to a good shooting position if X3 
drops back to cover the offensive 
center, 3. 

If X3 stands his ground and so 
blocks 4’s progress through the 
center, the guard prepares to pass 
following a pivot, or he may 
bounce the ball forward, or most 
frequently, he floats a high arched 
pass forward. Just as the guard 
passes the ball, A, his forwards, 
1 and 2, cut in J from points H 
toward the pass, which may be 
thrown from 4, either to the right 
or to the left side. 

If the ball goes, A, to 2 at point 
J, the opposite forward, 1, cuts 
towards goal P; 2 then bats the 
ball high to 3 at M, or diagonally 
across the floor, Q to 1, near the 
goal; 2 then cuts to the goal and 
may receive a return pass from 
3 or 1. 

If 3 receives the batted pass 
from the forward, 2, from point J, 
he may shoot, dribble in, or may 
bat a pass obliquely forward, C, to 
1 or 2, cutting to the goal. 

As outlined 4 passes to either 
side to 1 or 2 and the pass then 
goes to the center at M. If 1 and 


2 are covered 4 bounces the bail 





or floats a push pass to 3 at M. 
When this is done 1 and 2 cut P 
to the goal from points J. Lastly, 
4 may dribble on straight through 
center, in which case 1 and 2 cut 
to the goal to receive a pass from 
4 when his progress is stopped, 
which is usually about the foul 
circle; 4 shoots when stopped or 
passes—usually with a bounce. 

The possibilities of the play are 
many and it forms a versatile type 
of floor attack, well adapted to 
tall, fast moving men. 


Pivot and Pass Play to Penetrate 
a Five-Man Defense 


Occasionally a team needs a 
play which will carry them 
through the first line of a five-man 
defense far enough to enable a 
long shot to be gotten off without 
interference and which then 
leaves four offensive men facing 
the goal and in position for a hard 
drive in for the rebound. Such a 
play is especially useful when a 
team is behind in the closing min- 
utes of the game. 

The ball is regained in the 
backfield and passed to the fast 
guard, 4, who dribbles up K 
slowly while the forwards, 1 and 
2, advance rapidly up the court 
and pass through the defensive 
positions held by 1 and 2 with the 
intent to draw the latter players 
back with them. The center, 3, 
going up more slowly is but a few 
feet in advance of the dribbling 
guard, 4, when 3 reaches his 
opponent, X3; 3 then stops, re- 
ceives the pass from 4 and then 
pivots into X3 to the right, C, or 
left, D; 4 drives hard up the floor, 
E or F, following his pass A to 3 
and receives the pass back again 
as 3 pivots into X3. This momen- 
tarily blocks X3 out and permits 
4 to go on past him with a fast 
dribble, P, through the open posi- 
tions X1, or X2 in the front line. 
If X1 and X2 hold their ground 
and do not drop back then 4 must, 
bounce pass through them imme- 
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diately on receipt of the pivot- 
pass from 3, for 1 and 2 located 
several feet back of their respec- 
tive front line opponents at 1A 
and 2A, if the latter stand fast, 
and can be reached by a bounce 
pass. 

Usually the corner defense men 
retreat somewhat—enough for 
the guard to carry the ball 
through into good position for a 
long shot, J. The center and both 
forwards drive in for the rebound 
1B, 2B and 3B, each in his own 
territory, and the guard, 4, fol- 
lows his shot as the fourth man 


in, 4B. 
Stalling and the Delayed Offense 


The play last suggested was 
primarily for the use of a team 
which needed to penetrate a five- 
man defense far enough to secure 
a clear, middle distance shot, with 
a four man “follow-up” for the 
rebound. Although it could be 
used at any stage of the game it 
was primarily a play for a team 
which had to take chances and 
for which the conservative type of 
game would consume too much 
time. 

This play now suggested is for 
an exactly opposite situation, in 
that, with the time nearly up, a 
team is a few points ahead and 
has possession of the ball. If the 
lead is sufficient to ensure com- 
parative safety, the possessors of 
the ball should carry it through 
their opponents with a vigorous 
offense. If, however, loss of the 
ball might enable the trailing 
team to tie or win with a lucky 
shot, the leading team should re- 
tain possession of the ball and 
not risk its loss by any of the or- 
dinary measures of offense. 

There is nothing unsportsman- 
like for the leading team to hold 
the ball in its own backfield. 
Neither is it unsportsmanlike to 
decline to risk possession of the 
ball in any unnecessary attack on 
an established defense. If points 


are needed to win, then smash 
into the defense regardless of con- 
sequences; but if the team is 
ahead by a close margin, such a 
course betokens lack of athletic 
sense. Methods, plays and tech- 
nique are devised for the purpose 
of winning contests legitimately, 
and throughout all of these the 
employment of strategy is empha- 


























Diagram 2 


sized. We excuse technical mis- 
takes such as the missed shot or 
the fumbled pass, but we are un- 
forgiving of mistakes of the head. 
Why, then, question the propriety 
of a team’s retaining possession 
of the ball and not risking it in 
offensive play, when such a 
course, if successfully employed 
for a few minutes, will result in 
victory? The “stall” is legiti- 
mate—and what is more, is indi- 
(Continued on page 46) 








BASKETBALL 


JAMES ASHMORE 


Mr. Ashmore was a famous athlete at the University of Illinois in the 
carly nineteen hundreds. Since leaving Illinois he has coached at Millikin 
University, the University of Colorado, the University of lowa and DePauw 
University. He has consented to edit a section in the Journal devoted to 
baseball and basketball. If Journal readers have questions regarding any 
phase of these two games they are urged to write Mr. Ashmore. Your 
name will not be used in connection with the question or answer— 


Epitor’s Norte. 


T this time of the year bas- 
ketball coaches are inter- 
ested in knowing what will 

be the trend in basketball coach- 
ing and tactics this season. The 
writer has seen only two major 
games so far, but is pleased to 
relate his impression of the style 
of game played by two of these 
four middle-western teams. 

The Chicago-Illinois basketball 
game at Bartlett Gymnasium on 
January tenth did not disclose 
any tactics that were new nor 
show any evidence that we are to 
see any departure from the meth- 
ods of 1924. It was one of the 
early conference games, and dis- 
closed, as early games usually do, 
rough spots in the work of the 
individual players on both teams. 
Each team showed a distinct style 
of offense, which probably will 
stand as the basis for play of each 
team this season; slight changes 
will no doubt be made from time 
to time as scouting of future 
opponents indicates to the coaches 
that such changes may prove 
more effective after the style of 
the other team is considered. If 
the assumption is correct that the 
two teams showed their basis of 
attack then their further develop- 
ment will naturally depend upon 
the improvement of the individual 
players who fit into the offensive 
scheme. 

The Illinois Offense 

Illinois’ offense seemed simpler 
than that used by them last sea- 
son. The attack was simple and 
direct without any complication 
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of turns and timing. When the 
ball was recovered on a rebound 
the guard dribbled up the center 
of the court. As the guard neared 
his defensive opponent one of the 
forwards took a sharp diagonal 
cut and received a bounce pass 
from the guard. The forward 
dribbied and when checked turned 
back feeding the other forward or 
the guard. The man taking the 
ball was always cutting in fast. 
On several occasions the attack 
succeeded in throwing a player 
open for a shot; at other times 
the players failed to protect the 
ball by allowing the opponents to 
deflect the pass or tie up a player. 
This may largely be attributed to 
the fact that the play was forced 
too much. 

The object of the players, after 
securing the ball, was to get the 
ball to the running guard, who 
dribbled forward, working to 
either side of the defensive cen- 
ter. The forwards took their 
course down the side lines while 
the center ran down through the 
middle of the court. The guard 
would stop his dribble, bluff to 
make the defensive center hesi- 
tate and when he saw the forward 
cut through towards the center of 
the court he made a pass to him. 
This pass was usually a bounce 
pass. The forward who received 
the ball dribbled and watched for 
an opportunity to pass to the 
other forward cutting from the 
opposite side line. These two 
passes were forward. In case the 
first forward deemed it unsafe to 
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pass to the second forward, he de- 
livered the ball back to the guard, 


who had worked himself to a 
position outside, thus allowing 


him a cut diagonally towards the 
foul circle. The guard continued 
on in to the goal if the way were 
clear; if not clear he passed to 
the center, cutting from the side 
line towards the goal. 
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Diagram I 


In this ety X’ indicates the L. F.., 
A” tte KR. FX" the C., A Me L. G., x® 
ae R. G. 

This diagram shows guard X* advanc- 
mg by a dribble. He passes to forward 
X', who in turn dribbles and then passes 
to fort ward X*, who makes a pass to cen- 
ter X*, If the center is covered X* passes 
back to guard X*. 


Observations: This offense con- 
tained several good features. First 
it allowed the players to work to 
their allotted positions as_ the 
guard was dribbling; then came a 
fast break, which might be termed 


a change of pace, for the first 
pass. ‘Lhe attack was forward 


with turns and back passes only 
when the proximity of the end 
line made backward passes neces- 
sary. 

The distribution of the players 
deserves a word. There was no 
bunching of the offensive men. 
The forward who received the 
first pass was cutting diagonally 
towards the opposite forward. 
The second forward timed his cut 
and went toward the opposite side 
of the court. The guard followed 
the ball, keeping behind it, and 
thus always being available to re- 
ceive a pass when a team mate 
was pressed by the defense. 
Coaches are familiar with the 
difficulty of preventing the bunch- 
ing of offensive players near the 


goal. Or, to say it another way. 
every coach knows the difficulty 


of teaching players to time their 
cuts so as to avoid bunching, or, 
what is worse, running them- 
selves out of plays. For example, 
in the offense described in dia- 
gram one had forward X? cut at 
the same time as forward X'* he 
would be running himself out of 
a possible pass from X*. The 
chances are he would then turn 
back and cut to the side he had 
just ieft, about the time the cen- 
ter X* took his cut. Then we 
would have three offensive men in 
the right hand corner section of 
the court. This description indi- 
cates a running out of the play 
and a bunching of offensive men. 


The Chicago Offense 


Chicago employed the same 
style of offense used last season. 
It consisted of a dribble, a turn- 
back with a player cutting behind 
for a pass who went on with a 
dribble and when checked he in 
turn did a reverse. This was 
varied by a pass at the end of the 
dribble to the men cutting from 
the opposite side line to the goal. 
Progress was made towards the 
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goal by diagonal dribbles, each 
pass going backward. As _ the 
offense neared the goal, a cut with 
a dribble to throw the player in 
the open was used from where the 
player took a long shot. The fol- 
low-in is important with this 
method, but the men did not con- 























Diagram 2 


This diagram illustrates the offense 
used by Chicago. 

In this diagram X* indicates the L. F. 
X’ the R. F., X* the C., X* the L. G., and 
X® the R. G. 

Guard X* dribbles then reverses te 
make a pass to forward X*, who dribbles 
and when stopped reverses and passes to 
forward X*, Forward X? dribbles then 
reverses to make a pass to the center X°. 
The guard may receive a pass, too, at 
any time. 


sistently follow-in perhaps _be- 
cause the game was so early in 
the season. 

Dr. Allen in an article in the 
Athletic Journal made an appeal 


for a nomenclature for our game 
of basketball. The writer is badly 
in need of a term to describe an 
element of this game at this point. 
The outstanding characteristics 
of the game under discussion was 
that players of both teams con- 
stantly forced the play. For lack 
of a better or more dignified term 
let us call this “Bulling the 
Game” By this it is meant that 
the players attempted to drive by 
their opponents with a dribble, 
and thus carried into their oppon- 
ents constantly where better re- 
sults would have come from 
avoiding opponents. We are now 
referring to plays where the 
player might take his option. A 
noticeable indication of the fore- 
ing or. bulling of the play showed 
in tip plays at center. The Chi- 
cago team was distributed in box 
formation, with the forwards one 
on either side and slightly back 
of their own center, while the IIli- 
nois formation was similar except 
the forwards were slightly in ad- 
vance of their center. This placed 
the four forward players of the 
two teams in the same territory. 
In the early part of the game, Chi- 
cago secured the ball a large part 
of the time, perhaps because both 
centers were attempting to play 
the tip towards the Illinois goal. 
When an Illinois forward did take 
the tip-off he consistently at- 
tempted to drive towards his own 
goal, regardless of the fact that 
an opponent was blocking that 
path. That is an example of force- 
ing the play. It would have 
opened up the play had the for- 
ward when he met opposition in 
the goalward direction turned 
and delivered the ball to his guard 
who was free and directly back 
of him. 

These forcing plays were con- 
stantly in evidence during the 
game and were the direct result 
of a needless loss of the ball many 
times in the game. This too 
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aggressive style caused the play- 
ers to attempt passes when the 
receiver was too closely covered 
and hence the interceptions. The 
game was typically an Illinois- 
Chicago contest. Spirited compe- 
tition maintained throughout the 
game and this together with the 
traditional rivalry, accounted for 
some of the play that was too 
aggressive to make for the best 
basketball. Even the shooting 
suffered because of this too ag- 
eressive type of play in that shots 
were hurried when the player 


























Diagram 3 


In this diagram X’ indicates the L. F.., 
X* the R. F., X* the C., X* the L. G., 
and X° the R. G. 

The defenswe players are designated 
by Of, 02, 03, 04 and 05. 

This drawing shows guard X*° making 
a pass to guard X*, who dribbles then 
passes to either forward X* or forward 
X*. The forwards cut down the side line 
and swing towards the goal for the pass. 


might have safely been more de- 
liberate. 

The game indicates, too, that a 
team may easily lose its advan- 














Diagram 4 


In the above diagram X* indicates the 
L. F., X? the R. F., X* the C., and X* 
the running guard, 03, 04 and 05 repre- 
sent defensive players. 

The running guard is given the ball, 
and since he 1s unguarded may not ad- 
vance beyond the foul circle. The guard 
passes to his team mates who attempt to 
work free. 

The forwards and the center should 
shoot when the opportunity comes. The 
guard may shoot occasionally from back 
of the foul circles. 

This practice method is to develop the 
players in handling the ball near their 
own goal. 

Transverse circumference segment 
shows guard’s territory. 


tage at the tip-off by continuing 
to use plays that are not succeed- 
ing. It was stated that Chicago 
secured the ball in the early 
(Continued on page 47) 
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WHERE ATHLETES ARE 
DEVELOPED 


The athletes of today are being developed in the schools and colleges. 
This does not mean as some would have us believe that the school and 
college coaches are only training a few supermen. It means rather that 
the educational institutions are providing playgrounds, gymnasia and in- 
structors for large numbers of boys and girls. Quite naturally where 
thousands of boys compete in games under the guidance and instruction 
of trained coaches the champions will come-to the front. 


In another section of the JourNAL under the heading “Chats with 
Coaches” will be found a tabulated statement of the part school and col- 
lege men played in the last Olympics. It is significant that of the two 
hundred and fifty points won by America in the track and field events, 
not counting twenty-four points won by teams, only fifteen points were 
won by men who were not developed in an American High School or 
College, or in both. 


Fred Tootell, the winner of the hammer throw in the Olympic games, 
was comparatively unknown until John Magee, the Bowdoin College track 
coach, worked with him patiently and untiringly until Tootell became the 
greatest hammer thrower in the world. It matters not what honors Tootell 
may win in the future or under what colors he may compete, the sports 
world will always give Bowdoin College and Magee the credit for training 
this great athlete and in making it possible for him to reach his present 
stage of perfection. Harold Osborne, the winner of the high jump and 
the Decathlon in the Olympics, entered the University of Illinois an 
unknown athlete. He began his career by training with the cross-country 
squad. The University of Illinois provided a gymnasium and an athletic 
field where he could train and arranged meets and tournaments where he 
gained experience. Harry Gill for four years watched over this young 
man, coached him, trained him and turned him out a finished product. 
Certainly Osborne was developed in an American College. 


Baseball is rapidly dying as a small town game for reasons suggested 
in the January JouRNAL, but baseball is still being played in two-thirds of 
our High Schools and in the majority of the Colleges. 


The reasons why athletics are flourishing in the schools and the col- 
leges are not hard to find. They are these: First, the educational institu- 
tions have created departments of physical education and have provided 
instructors and equipment. Second, the-men who are responsible for the 
administration of athletics in the schools and colleges are men who for 
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the most part are imbued with the educational ideal. They believe in the 
utilitarian value of sports and are not conducting them for base or selfish 
reasons. Consequently, our college games are supported by the best 
elements of society. Too often sports outside of the educational institu- 
tions have fallen into bad hands and consequently have been given a bad 
name. We need only mention boxing, wrestling, and small town pro- 
fessional baseball. Third, school and college athletics are conducted on 
an amateur basis. Only amateur sports will enjoy enduring success as 
viewed from the standpoint of the numbers of participants. In ancient 
Greece when her athletics became professionalized they died—both Greece 
and her athletics. Boxing and wrestling—two fine personal combat 
games—were given a great impetus when their training value was recog- 
nized by the United States Army during the last war, but in spite of that 
the fact that they are preeminently professional has mitigated against 
their being taken up by comparatively large numbers. 


Surely it is evident that our duty consists in seeing to it that our 
school and college athletics be improved both as to quantity and quality 
and what is equally important, that more play activities be developed 
outside the educational institutions and on an amateur basis by responsible 
persons. 





THE NATIONAL AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC FEDERATION 


Some years ago the Army, the Navy, the Marines, the National Lawn 
Tennis Association, the Y. M. C. A., the American Legion, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association and some ten or twelve other groups formed 
a union or Federation. . These units were all national in scope and were 
more or less interested in amateur athletics. They believed that more 
could be accomplished by co-operative effort than could be accomplished 
if each group labored alone, because it was clear that all of these organiza- 
tions were attempting to accomplish practically the same thing. 


This Federation may be likened to any of our many college con- 
ferences. The representatives of the various unit members elected officers 
and instructed them to administer the affairs of the Federation according 
to the plans as agreed upon by the unit members. 


The directors of the Federation believe that the organizations of the 
country that are interested in amateur athletics should devote their energies 
to the task of extending and improving the play activities of America. 
The revelation that fully fifty per cent of our young men of military age 
were physically defective demonstrated the need of more adequate physical 
education throughout the nation. Further it has been pretty generally 
accepted that there is close correlation between good sportsmanship and 
good citizenship. 


The Federation is now engaged in conducting a study of the scope 
and content of sport activities in the United States and is committed to 
the task this year of doing everything possible to develop and safeguard 
athletics. The school and college coaches should be vitally interested in 
the work of the Federation which after all is organized to assist them in 
the work which they are already so splendidly carrying on. 








THE ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF 
WINTER SPORTS 


BY 


GEORGE W. MARTIN 


Director of Winter Sports, 
University of Wisconsin 


The popularity of winter sports is increasing in the schools and colleges 
and Mr. Martin’s article will prove of value to the Directors of Athletics 
who are confronted with the problem of providing facilities for winter 


sports——Enpttor’s Norte. 


The hockey rink is prepared 
the same as the artificial rink, 
only in this case spraying must 
be done daily. The ice must be 
very smooth for the puck to slide 
along without being deflected by 
small particles of rough ice. 

The lighting of the rink for 
hockey requires the use of strings 
of electric bulbs all over the rink. 
Six such strings with five lights 
on each will offer enough light. 

It is a good thing to have the 
hockey rink indoors if possible. 
In the first place it will enable 
the team to practice in all kinds 
of weather when it might be im- 
possible to play out of doors due 
to snow. Furthermore it pays to 
have the rink inside from the 
standpoint of the spectators. A 
much larger attendance at games 
can be expected when the people 
are somewhat protected from the 
cold. 

The hockey rink should be for 
the exclusive use of the squad. 
Other people ought not be al- 
lowed to skate on it for they 
ruin the ice for the game. 

A rink on a river or on a lake 
such as we have at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin offers many 
problems every year that are 
new and sometimes very hard to 
overcome. Each year the ice 
is different. Much depends on 
how it freezes, whether it is 
rough or smooth, and whether or 
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not it is covered with snow. 
Some years the ice will be very 
rough along the shore and the 
rink will have to be placed far 
out to have good ice. Cracks are 
one of the biggest troubles. They 
open up and make dangerous 
holes for the skaters. They also 
allow water to flow up through 
the ice causing whatever snow 
has fallen to freeze which then is 
very difficult to take off. This is 
especially apt to happen when the 
snow is piled up in one place. 
This will cause the ice to sag 
and form a basin into which wa- 
ter will flow. When this happens 
during a severe snowstrom and 
the snow freezes on the ice it 
may be necessary to move the 
whole rink to another location. 
It is often impossible to loosen 
this snow once it has frozen. 


On a lake it is of especial im- 
portance to have the rink pro- 
tected from the winds which 
sweep the snow into drifts. A 
snow bank ought to be provided 
in a case of this sort for it is not 
possible to keep a rink in shape 
when the snow drifts in faster 
than a team can clear it off. After 
a heavy snow storm the snow 
may keep drifting for days and 
the rink must be protected. 

The thing to do is to keep the 
rink clear as the snow falls, not 
to wait till the storm is over. 
People like to skate in a snow 
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storm as well as other times. 
Furthermore, if the snow is 
scraped off as it falls it will not 
accumulate to such an extent that 
it will be very hard to move it. 
The best method of removing this 
snow is of course with a team, 
or a one-horse scraper. 


Care of Rink 


The surface of the rink on a 
lake may be kept up as well as 
any artificial rink by applying a 
spray. If the rink is close enough 
to buildings, a garden hose may 
be connected to a faucet. Often, 
however, this is not the case. It 
must also be remembered that a 
garden hose may freeze up on a 
cold day if it is too long. If a 
garden hose can not be connected 
to a faucet, the water may be 
obtained directly from the lake by 
using a force pump and digging a 
hole in the ice for the intake. 
With one hundred feet of hose 
one can work very conveniently 
on the rink. This hose very nicely 
fills up the cracks and makes ex- 
cellent ice for general skating, es- 
pecially if the spraying is done 
twice. Before spraying, the ice 
should be well cleared of snow. 
For a general skating rink a fairly 
coarse spray may be used. 

The time to spray will depend 
largely on the weather and on the 
temperature. It is of no avail to 
put water on the ice during a 
snow storm or while it is snowing 
even lightly. The falling snow 
will make a rough surface when 
mixed with the water. 

We have obtained best results 
at the University of Wisconsin in 
preparing the ice for spraying by 
having men go over the ice with 
broad steel snow shovels. A 
downward pressure must be ap- 
plied so as to get all possible 
snow off. A rather coarse spray 
over the little snow that is left 
will melt it and then freeze, pro- 
ducing a surface that is quite ex- 
cellent for general and even fancy 
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skating, but not good enough for 
ice hockey. On a hockey rink 
heavy street brooms must be used 
and then a very fine spray applied. 

With the limited amount of 
help usually found at a public 
institution it is always a problem 
how to divide the work. It must 
be borne in mind that during the 
early part of the evening and dur- 
ing the afternoon people want to 
skate so that work must be con- 
fined to the night or the morning 
during week days. Scraping a 
large rink by hand is a long job 
which can not be done in a short 
time. Spraying likewise is a slow 
process. The best solution to this 
problem we have found is to rely 
not entirely on university help, 
but to use student help at night 
in cleaning the rink off, and let- 
ting the men spray the first thing 
in the morning. Thick ice is cold 
enough to freeze a spray even 
when the snow on the streets is 
quickly melting. Unless the day 
is very warm this spray will be 
frozen by noon so that the rink 
can be used in the afternoon. 
Spraying like this is, of course, 
not possible every day. It may 
be so cold that the water will 
freeze in the hose, or it may be 
too warm, or it may be snowing. 
Therefore, no opportunity should 
be missed to spray when condi- 
tions are good. 

If at some time it is necessary 
to spray while the rink is being 
used work should be confined to 
half of the space, while the people 
are allowed to skate on the other 
half. It is very poor policy to 
keep people off the rink in order 
to work on it. It is likely to 
create ill feeling. 

Flooding is often resorted to 
instead of spraying, but there 
are several disadvantages which 
make spraying seem more ad- 
visable. In the first place a very 
large stream of water must be 
used so as to cover the area al- 
most at one time. If not, it is 
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likely to freeze in ridges and 
cause uneven ice. On a lake 
where we find many places on the 
ice lower than others air pockets 
are apt to form since the top of 
the flooded water freezes before 
the bottom leaving an air pocket. 
Furthermore, unless water for 
flooding can be obtained from 
near shore the apparatus for get- 
ting it directly from the lake 
would have to be rather un- 
wieldly to be easily transported. 
Small flooding apparatus and 
pumps are on the market, but 
they do not produce enough 
water as a rule. 

There is hardly anything that 
can take the place of running 
steam on the ice. The only diffi- 
culty lies in getting the steam to 
the place where it is needed. 
When used it melts the very top 
of the ice and allows it to freeze 
again in very good shape. Excel- 
lent ice may be procured this way. 
This method is always a very fast 
one and it does not require that 
the surface be cleaned off so care- 
fully as for spraying. 

Planing is often resorted to in 
order to take the place of apply- 
ing water. There are, however, 
a few objections to using planes, 
even though they do the work 
much more quickly and conse- 
quently at less cost. First of all 
they do not fill the cracks which 
we find on any natural skating 
rink. Also, the calks from the 
horses’ shoes cut rather bad holes. 
In this connection I might men- 
tion that if it seems advisable to 
use a planer without spraying, 
special calks may be obtained for 
just this purpose. They prevent the 
horses from slipping and yet they 
do not cut large holes in the ice. 
However, where the ice is 
sprayed, I can see no use for 
planing except very occasionally 
to cut off the surface on very 
rough spots. The type of planer 


to use is a small one drawn by 


one horse. It is not difficult to 
handle a small planer, and if only 
one team is on hand the other 
horse may be put on the snow 
scraper. In clearing off very 
large areas, of course, the two- 
horse scraper may be of greater 
advantage. However, even many 
city parks use this one-horse type 
of planer. Ice is perfectly safe 
for a team of horses when it is 
six inches thick. There should 
be no delay in getting the rink 
in shape at the earliest possible 
time. 
Toboggan Slides 


A long gradual slide is prefer- 
able to a steep short one. Even 
on slides of not more than fifteen 
degrees a speed of sixty or 
seventy miles an hour may be ob- 
tained. It is a good plan to have 
the first fifty feet rather steep 
and then gradually change to a 
more level grade. The most ideal 
arrangement when two hills are 
available is to have two troughs, 
one beginning where the other 
ends, as shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram. In this way after 
a ride one walks a little farther 
and slides down in the opposite 
direction. It is sometimes advis- 
able to build a wooden scaffolding 
to give the start. This struc- 
ture may be made as high as it 
seems advisable. The only disad- 
vantage of having two slides next 
to each other is that accidents are 
more likely to occur, different 
safety devices must be used and 
more supervision is necessary. 

In preparing the slide the work 
must be started early in the fall 
before freezing, or better yet in 
winter. The trough should be 20 
inches wide at the bottom, 30 
inches at the top, and at least 18 
inches deep. Snow and ice will 
fill in the first six inches, so that 
only one foot will remain in the 
winter. The slide must be laid 
out perfectly straight and there 
must be no abrupt changes in the 
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slope. Even very gradual bumps 
will not only cause the occupants 
of the toboggan to be badly 
shaken up but may cause the to- 
boggan to leave the trough, and 
this is likely to lead to very seri- 
ous accidents. Therefore, one can 
not take too great pains in laying 
out a smooth and deep track. 
The sides of the trough may be 
either of wood, sod, or plain dirt 
if the digging is done in the fall. 
The big objection to having plain 
dirt is that snow or ice will not 
stick to it and the toboggan going 
down will scrape against the sides 
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slide should be iced and repacked 
with snow made wet with water. 
The sides ought to be kept up by 
application of wet snow. For this 
purpose a hose with a fine spray 
may be used. If this is not handy 
sprinkling cans with hot water 
will suffice. Hot water must be 
used so as to avoid freezing of 
the holes in the can. Applying 
water to a good foundation of 
snow will make this foundation 
last much longer and afford more 
pleasure because of the greater 
speed. 

To insure safety, a man should 












and loosen the dirt. This falls on 
the track and slows up the to- 
boggans. Wood is likely to 
splinter and thus cause injuries 
and besides it is not very good 
for snow to stick on. The best 
thing is a good sod, as snow will 
stick to this fairly well. If at 
all possible, construct the slide on 
the north slope of a hill. 

During use, a toboggan slide 
requires very much attention and 
work. After a snow fall it should 
be dug out. The bottom has to 
be constantly kept smooth and 
free of bumps. After a thaw the 
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be in charge of the slide during 
the time when it is most used. 
specially at night, it is neces- 
sary to have supervision. It may 
be advisable to apply a locking 
device of some sort when the at- 
tendant is not around. This is 
especially needed where there are 
many young boys who use the 
slide. Safety devices such as 
bells may be used to great ad- 
vantage. Toboggans are prac- 
tically noiseless and one coming 
from the top of the slide can not 
be heard at the bottom. There- 
fore, a bell device might prevent 
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serious accidents. This bell 
should be very loud and should 
be rung when a toboggan starts 
from the top. The parties in each 
toboggan should ring a bell at 
the end of the slide. A double 
system of bells is especially 
needed when the slide is not 
lighted up at night, but all slides 
should be electrically lighted, if it 
is at all possible. 

For absolute safety only two 
people should be allowed to go 
down on one toboggan. They 
should both lie down. In this 
way the danger of tipping and 
jumping out of the slide is greatly 
lessened. However, if this rule 
were maintained it would deprive 
many of the sport. The authori- 
ties should make a rule of some 
sort to cover local conditions. At 
any rate, very long toboggans are 
the safest. Short toboggans are 
much more likely to jump and to 
tip. 

The attendant should inspect 
toboggans for rough edges and 
protruding nails as the slide may 
easily be spoiled by the use of 
poor toboggans. Sleds should 
not be permitted to go down the 
slide. Besides being dangerous, 
they ruin the foundation. 

Skiing 

A large ski slide is a thing that 
takes very much care and atten- 
tion. The group that is interested 
in skiing may well do the work 
themselves; in fact it is prefer- 
able that they do in order to get 
the best conditions for jumping. 
Briefly, so far as location is con- 
cerned, a long steep landing is 
needed. The hill should be facing 
north if at all possible. A landing 
of 30 to 35 degrees is good. 
Where there is much general en- 
thusiasm in the sport it might 
well pay to erect a small jump 
for beginners. This jump should 
be so constructed as to make pos- 
sible jumps of not over forty 
feet. Younger boys are very en- 


thusiastic about ski jumping, so 
that a small slide might have a 
lot of use in a high school or in 
a municipality. 


Ice Boating 


If there is much interest in ice 
boating it might be well to mark 
off bad cracks and to lay out a 
course. Usually the ice boating 
is best in the spring when 
weather is rather warm and 
when snow has melted off the 
surface of the ice. 


Labor and Help 


It is not out of place to say 
something here about the help 
employed on all this work. It 
must be remembered that many 
days it will be impossible to do 
any work and so if help is hired 
specifically for this it will often 
be idle. This must be expected. 
However, it is necessary to have 
help constantly on hand as it is 
never possible to say just when 
it will be needed. Saturdays and 
Sundays especially is help needed 
more than at any other time. 
The skating rinks ought to be in 
the very best of condition during 
the week-end; Friday and Satur- 
day mornings every effort should 
be made to condition the ice and 
the toboggan slide. 

It is advisable to have two men 
all of the time and to get addi- 
tional help as conditions demand 
it. This is very easy where stu- 
dent help may be called on. It 
is also necessary to have a team 
on hand exclusively for the pur- 
pose of working on the skating 
rink. 

Classes and Instruction 


Although winter sports are 
very much dependent upon the 
weather, it is possible and prac- 
ticable to hold classes for credit 
in winter sports. Students may 
be given credit for ice hockey, 
skating, and skiing. The latter, 

(Continued on page 52) 




















A Year’s Course in Physical Train- 
ing for High School and College 


BY 


ROBERT NOHR, JR. 


This is the fifth of a series of articles by Mr. Nohr now appearing each 
month in the Journal. The lessons suggest a course of training that is suit- 
able for either school or college students. Mr. Nohr is an instructor in the 
School of Physical Education in the State Normal College, LaCrosse, Wis- 


consin.—Enpitor’s Nore. 


LESSON 9 
Tactics 


| 1. Forming a 
| body of ranks 
of fours by suc- 
cessive wheel- 
ing. 

A simple 
method of quickly 
_forming a body 
of front ranks 
which will elim- 
inate counting off or facing at 
the corners. 

a. Form a long front rank. 
“Fall in.” 

b. “Beginning at the right end 
one quarter wheel L. (R.) by 
fours successively—march.” On 
the command “march” the first 
four execute a quarter wheel L. 
(R.) in three steps and a closing 
step. The rest of class stands at 
attention. On the first of every 
succeeding four counts a new 
rank wheels in successive order 
until the whole long rank has 
formed a body of front ranks of 
fours. 

NOTE: The instructor should 
continue counting until the ac- 
tivity is finished. He may give 
cues; as, “One, two, three, march” 
or “One, two, three, next.” 

2. Review. 

3. Running. Simple windings 
in couples. 


Exercises With Dumbells 





After the class has formed in 
a body of front ranks in open 


order, use the same method of 
getting the hand apparatus as in 
lesson V. Carry both bells in one 
hand. Before beginning any exer- 
cises, give the command “one 
bell in each hand—grasp.” Exer- 
cises with dumbells are very sim- 
ilar to free exercises but with a 
weight in the hands and therefore 
demand more effort. Maintain a 
firm grip at all times. 

1. a. Swing arms sideward— 
1. (bells vertical). Move forward 
and click bells—2. (bells hori- 
zontal). Return—3-4. 

b. Swing arms sideward—l. 
Move upward and click bells—2. 
Return—3-4. Execute a. and b. 
in alteration. 

2. Touch L, toe sideward and 
bend arms for strike over shoul- 
ders—l. (elbows shoulder high 
and bells vertical). Lunge L. 
sideward and strike arms side- 
ward—2. Return—3-4. Same R. 
—5-8. Slow rhythm but change 
positions quickly. 

3. Stride L. forward—outward 
(oblique position) and swing 
arms fore—upward—l. Bend 
upper trunk backward and lower 
arms sideward, palms up—2. Re- 
turn—3-4. Same R—5-8. On 
command only. 

4. Bend knees deep and raise 
arms forward—l. Jump to a 
side-stride stand and move arms 
obliquely side—upward—2. Re- 
turn—3-4. Keep a good balance. 

5. Jump to a side-stride stand 
and swing arms sideward—l1. 
Bend trunk fore—downward, 
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swing arms upward and then for- 
ward between legs—2. (large 
sweeping movements). Return— 
3-4. Slow rhythm. 

6. Toa support lying position 
in two counts—jump—l, 2. 
(Jump to a squat stand, bells on 
floor—l. Stretch backward—2). 

Turn trunk L. and raise L. arm 
sideward—l. Return—2. Same 
R.—3-4. 

Several times in rhythm. 

To position in two counts— 
jump—l1, 2. 

7. Lunge L. sideward and 
swing arms side—upward—l. 
Turn L. and bend trunk forward 
and swing arms downward click- 
ing bells under the L. knee—2. 
Return—3-4. Same R.—5-8. 

8. Arms for thrust—bend. 

Lunge L. obliquely forward— 
outward and thrust L. arm for- 








ward—l. Change position of 
arms twice—2-3. (quick thrust- 
ing). 

Return—4. (arms are to 


thrust.) Same R.—5-8. 

Arms—lower. 

9. To a side-stride stand with 
swinging arms sideward—jump. 

Jump to a close stand (feet to- 
gether) and swing arms down- 
ward clicking bells in front of 
hips—l. Return—2. Same as 
count 1 but clicking bells in rear 


of hips—3. Return—4. Rapid 
rhythm. 

10. Breathing. 

Apparatus 

Activity 


Development of the straddle 
vault over the long horse. 


Alignment 


The squad forms in a front 
rank at side of the apparatus. 
There should be enough space for 
a good run. The pommels are 
removed and approach is from 
one end. The neck is at the far 
end with the mat beyond. 

Run and: 


1. Jump to a straddle seat on 
near end. Swing legs backward 
and push off backward to a stand. 
Raise legs high on the dismount 
and arch the back. 

2. Jump to a straddle seat in 
the middle (saddle). Swing legs 
backward and dismount L. or R. 
to a stand. 

3. Same as 2. but at the far 
end (neck). 

4. Jump to a straddle seat at 
far end. Swing legs backward 
to a support lying position (feet 
together) and straddle vault, dis- 
mount forward over neck to a 
stand. 

5. Jump to a squat stand on 
near end. Rise to a stand. Fall 
forward and immediately strad- 
dle vault dismount forward over 
neck to a stand. 

6. Straddle vault. The leap 
must be high and the hands 
placed at the far end. The legs 
should remain together as long as 
possible. 

Increase the difficulty of the 
execution by: 

1. Raising the apparatus. 

2. Moving take off backward. 

3. Placing objects on the ap- 
paratus; such as, medicine ball, 
Indian Club, or another gymnast. 


Game 
Chase Ball in a Circle 


Form a large circle with double 
distance between members. Be- 
ginning with the leader count off 
by two’s thereby forming two 
teams. Give a medicine ball to 
a member of each team at oppo- 
site sides of the circle on the 
command “go,” the balls are 
passed around the circle to the 
right. Each member of each 
team must catch and pass his 
ball. The object of the game is 
for each team to have their ball 
catch up to their opponents ball. 
If the ball is dropped, it must be 
picked up and continued from the 
spot where it was dropped. 
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A YEAR’s COURSE IN 


LESSON 10 
Tactics 

1. Forming of rank members 
in ranks of fours. 

Changing from flank to flank 
ranks. 

Command; “Form in_ front 
passing L. (R.)—March.” On 
the command “March,” the first 
member marches 8 steps in place. 
The 2, 3, and last members march 
forward passing along the L. (R.) 
side of the first and re-form in a 
flank rank in front of him. The 
2nd arrives in four steps, the 3rd 
in six, and last in eight steps. 

2. Combinations of wheeling, 
marching, and forming in ranks 
of fours. 

From a column of front ranks 
or front line. 

a. 1. Form in front of L.— 
1-4, 4 steps. 

2. Form in front passing L.— 
1-8, 8 steps. 

3. Face L. in 4 marching steps 
in place—l-4, 4 steps. 

Total 16 steps. 

Repeat on command or 3 times 
(4 in all) to original places. 

Same right. 

From a column of flank ranks 
or flank line. 

a. 1. Form in- front passing 
L.—1-8, 8 steps. 

2. Form L. of: first—l-4, 4 
steps. 

3. % wheel L.—1-4, 4 steps. 

Total 16 steps. 

Repeat on command or 3 times 
(4 in all) to original places. 


Same right. 
3. Review. 
4, Running. 


Free Exercises 

1. Touch L. toe forward and 
raise arms forward—l. Raise he 
leg forward and move arms up- 
ward—2. Return—3-4. Same R. 
—5-8. 
2. Touch L. toe sideward and 
raise arms sideward—l. Raise 
L. leg sideward and move arms 
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upward—2. Return—3-4. Same 
R.—5-8, 

Practice 1 and 2 singly and 
later alternate 1 and 2 left, and 
1 and 2 right. Execute in fast 
rhythm and kick high. 

3. Step L. forward and bend 
arms for thrust—l. (the body 
weight is completely transferred 
upon the stepping foot.) Bend up- 
per trunk backward and straighten 
arms sideward palms up—2. Re- 
turn—3-4, Same right—5-8. On 
command only. 

4. Hands on hips—place. 

Raise L. knee forward—1. 
Straighten leg backward — 2. 
(Keep body erect and secure 


forceful stretching.) Return— 
3-4. Same R—5-8. Hands— 
lower. 
5. To a side-stride stand— 
jump. 


Lower trunk half forward and 
place hands in rear of head—1. 
Turn trunk L, and straighten 
arms sideward—2. Return—3-4. 
Same R.—5-8. Keep back flat. 

Hands—lower. 

6. Fall to a squat stand with 
hands on floor—l. Straddle both 
legs sideward (keeping hands on 
floor)—2. Return—3-4, 

7. Stride L. sideward and 
bend arms for thrust—l. Bend 
L. knee, bend trunk L. sideward 
and straighten R. arm upward— 
2. Return—3-4. Same R.—5-8. 

8. Swing Hop L. and R. in 
place. The Swing Hop is exe- 
cuted as follows: Step L. side- 
ward (transferring weight)—1. 
Swing the R. leg forward and hop 
L—2. Same R.—3-4. 

9. Review the Cut Hop in 
lesson ITI. 

10. Breathing. 


Apparatus 
Activity 


Exercises in the upper arm 
parallel bars, raised shoulder 
high. 
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Alignment 


Squad forms in a front rank at 
the side of the apparatus. Mats 
are placed at each side. 

All exercises are preceded by 
a short run at the end of the bars. 
Jump with a double take off (on 
both feet) to an upper arm hang 
in the middle of the bars and: 


1. Swing legs forward and 
backward several times. Dis- 
mount between the bars at the 


end of the backward swing. 


2. Swing legs forward and 


backward, and, on the next for- 
ward swing, straddle both legs in 
front of hands and rise to a 
straddle seat. (arms are now 
straight and support body in rear 
of legs.) Swing both legs over 
both bars L. or R. to a stand. 

3. Same as 2 but in rear of 
hands. 


4. Same as 2 but swing legs 
to and outer cross seat L. (see 
lesson IV) dismount with a rear 
vault swing R. over both bars to 
a stand. Same R. 

5. Swing legs forward and on 
the 2nd forward swing, swing 
legs over head to an upper arm 
inverted balance hang _ (hips 
flexed well and legs striaght.) 
Lower legs forward to 

a. Straddle seat and rear vault 
dismount. 

b. To an outer cross seat and 
rear vault dismount. 

c. To an outer oblique seat 
and rear vault dismount. 

6. Same as 5 but execute all 
exercises with a quick extension 
of the hips so that the body is 
quickly raised to a support on 
hands. 

7. Same as 5 but instead of 
coming to some seat “kippe” to a 
straight arm support. Rear or 
front vault dismount. 

NOTE: The exercises are all 
preparatory exercises for the 


“kippe” a term to describe the 
peculiar fundamental activity 
which brings the gymnasts to the 
straight arm support from the 
inverted balance hang on _ the 
upper arms. The movement is 
accomplished by a quick exten- 
tion of the hips and arching of 
the body. 


Game 


Human Burden Relay 


Align class in flank ranks of 
equal numbers at one end of the 
gymnasium. Draw a_-. starting 
line in front of each squad. On 
the command “go,” the first mem- 
ber carries the second on his 
back to a designated spot at the 
far end of the floor and returns. 
The one who was riding will 
carry number three in the same 
manner. Number one goes to the 
rear of the rank and is carried 
by the last rider. The activity is 
continued until all have been car- 
ried up and back. The squad 
finishing first wins. 





Question: In a Western Confer- 
ence game, this season, the umpire 
on a number of occasions, called 
held ball and tossed the ball up be- 
tween the players. Heretofore the 
referee has always tossed the ball 
to start or resume play. Have the 
rules been changed so that the um- 
pire is given this duty? 

Answer: The rules have not been 
changed as regards the duties of the 
referee and umpire in reference to 
a jump ball. The officials had an 
understanding on this point. No 
doubt the referee asked the umpire 
to handle the jump after held ball 
when the play occurred near the 
umpire. It was merely a matter of 
expediency to speed up the play. 

The tendency is more and more 
toward having the umpire give ad- 
ditional aid to the referee. 




















The Administration of 
College Athletics 


BY 


CHARLES W. KENNEDY 


A speech on the Administration of College. Athletics delivered by Dr. 
Charles W. Kennedy, Chairman of the Princeton Board of Athletic Control, 
in New York on January 3oth before the National Collegiate Athletic 


Association. 


to you my appreciation of 

the honor you do me in per- 
mitting me to come here to join in 
your discussion of the many im- 
portant problems connected with 
the administration of college ath- 
letics. I do not know of any 
phase of university life that offers 
a larger responsibility or a more 
fruitful field of service than be- 
longs to those who have author- 
ity in developing and guiding 
college sport. 

I have no hope that in any- 
thing I may say today, any easy 
solutions or panaceas will be 
offered for the many problems 
that confront us. What I should 
like to suggest is rather a point 
of view or method of approach to 
those problems which, I hope, 
may illuminate and clarify the 
problems and possibly suggest 
solutions that may prove tenable 
and sound. 

It is a commonplace that we 
cannot deal wisely with any sys- 
tem, without a thorough under- 
standing, not merely of the facts 
we are dealing with, but also of 
their implications. Now it seems 
to me that one reason why col- 
lege athletics have been in the 
past three or four decades so de- 
bated, and debatable, is that 
those most interested have not in 
all instances been in agreement 
as to the significance and purpose 
of college sports. One approach 
to the discussion of college ath- 
letics has been based on an as- 
sumption that we are dealing 
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with a system of physical train- 
ing. Another approach has been 
based upon an assumption that 
college sport is entirely analogous 
to the informal, spontaneous play 
in which an individual indulges 
when he gives a Saturday after- 
noon, for example, to golf. Both 
these assumptions seem to me to 
be, in large part, false. 

I think you will agree with me 
that if college athletics as at pres- 
ent organized rest merely upon 
the basis of physical education 
and physical training, we have a 
very complex and top-heavy sys- 
tem for accomplishing a com- 
paratively simple end. If the 
object of college sport is solely 
to keep men in good physical con- 
dition, we are taking an ex- 
tremely expensive and compli- 
cated route to reach that end. 
A gymnasium with chestweights 
and dumb-bells, a minimum of 
out-door equipment, and a few 
instructors, would accomplish 
that task quite as well and far 
more simply. 

The other assumption that col- 
lege sport represents the under- 
graduate’s informal and _ spon- 
taneous love of play somewhat 
intensified because of the number 
of men engaged seems to me an 
equally false assumption. The 
falsity in this case seems to me 
to be produced by the presence 
in college sport of the principle 
of representation. In intercollegi- 
ate competition the individual 
undergraduate is competing as a 
representative of the institution 
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to which he belongs and this sim- 
ple fact makes, it seems to me, a 
world of difference. If you or I 
make an engagement to play golf 
or tennis with a friend, we repre- 
sent nothing but ourselves. If 
we do not train, 1f we do not prac- 
tice, if we violate the code of 
sportsmanship, our actions re- 
lect upon no one but ourselves. 
But if with four or five others, 
we are engaged in a team match 
to represent our golf club, or our 
tennis club, against another, there 
at once enters into our play the 
principle of representation and 
this principle is likely to alter 
the whole nature of our com- 
petition. We are likely to feel, 
and the club is likely to feel, that 
we are no longer completely free 
agents, that we are in fact their 
representatives charged with the 
responsibilty of representing 
them as well as we possibly can 
in skill, and in sportsmanship, 
and that the club has a right to 
define the degree of skill and the 
quality of sportsmanship which 
shall represent it. This subor- 
dination of individual freedom to 
representative responsibility is a 
factor, it seems to me, of primary 
importance in any discussion of 
college sport. 

What, then, is this system of 
college athletics with which we 
are dealing and what is its true 
place in the corporate life of a 
college or an university? I rec- 
ognize, of course, that it has a 
value in improving the physique 
of a growing boy. I recognize 
that it has a value in affording an 
outlet for the natural human de- 
sire for the playing of games. 
But the intensity of my faith in 
college sport is not based on 
either of these grounds. It is 
based upon the conviction that 
college athletics properly super- 
vised and properly developed 
afford a laboratory training for 
the development of character 


such as is not afforded elsewhere 
in the Ine of an undergraduate. 
l am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to define my faith: The 
training of the average under- 
graduate, as | see it, falls into 
three phases. First, his mind is 
being infcrmed and disciplined, 
and his intellectual powers de- 
veloped. Second, in addition to 
intellectual development, quali- 
ties of character are _ being 
strengthened in him—will, reso- 
lution, patience—by his efforts to 
analyze and solve the problems 
presented to him day by day in 
the various fields of study he has 
chosen. His character is being 
developed by a struggle against 
himself, a struggle against his 
own ineptitude, and inability. But 
there is, I believe, a third phase 
of education in which character 
must be developed and made 
strong in a growing boy not only 
by competition against himself, 
but by competition against others. 
It is in this field that our whole 
modern system of college sport 
plays so important a_ function. 
Nothing is more important than 
that a boy should learn, during 
the formative years of college, to 
control and command his own 
powers, to focus them upon a 
single end, to mobilize them 
quickly and completely, and yet 
to do so with a chivalrous regard 
for the rights of others and the 
rules of the game. This is a 
training, it seems to me, that lies 
at the heart of all development 
of an individual toward good and 
useful citizenship. Now it is pos- 
sible in the class-room to preach 
all this to a boy, to show him the 
need and the importance of it, 
but it is vital and imperative that 
he should have something like a 
laboratory training in carrying 
out the precepts we give him. 
College sport furnishes such a 
laboratory. 

In competitive sport it is neces- 
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sary for a boy to mobilize at a 
given time and a given place all 
the skill and intelligence and 
courage that he possesses; to do 
this in the face of the most 
strenuous opposition; to do it 
with a smile and a cool head; to 
do it in a spirit of chivalrous 
sportsmanship that will not per- 
mit him to stoop to that which 
is base and mean in order to win. 
If any system, gentlemen, that 
furnishes such a training as this, 
is not very directly serving an 
educational purpose, then cer- 
tainly many of us are in error as 
to what the ends of education 
should be in the case of a grow- 
ing boy. 

Now if there is any validity in 
this point of view that college 
sport constitutes, and should con- 
stitute, an actual department of 
the life of a college, or university, 
it carries with it an obvious im- 
plication: this is, that the admin- 
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istration of college sport should 
be entrusted only to a governing 
agency that is continuous in time 
and responsible in character. This 
implication, of course, points di- 
rectly to university control of in- 
tercollegiate athletics. 

I have read and heard the view 
expressed, and ably expressed, 
that our whole situation would 
be bettered if complete control 
of college sport were restored to 
the undergraduate. With the 
spirit in which such a suggestion 
is made, I have great sympathy. 
But with the wisdom of the sug- 
gestion, I am forced to take issue. 
True progress in intercollegiate 
athletics can be attained only by 
continuity of viewpoint in ad- 
ministration. This continuity 
furnishes the means by which 
progress in athletic conditions is 
conserved from year to year so 
that little by little we build upon 
the experience of the past towards 
sounder development of sport. 
Now the undergraduate body is 
not continuous in the sense I have 
in mind. Every four years fur- 
nishes a complete change in its 
constituent units. Every two 
years marks a very considerable 
change. Policies adopted, or 
agreements entered into, three 
years ago are likely to be com- 
pletely unintelligible to an under- 
graduate of today both as to 
cause and purpose. The atten- 
tion of the undergraduate is al- 
most always focused upon the 
present rather than upon the fu- 
ture, upon the present year, the 
present contest. The outcome of 
a given contest is likely to seem 
to him more important than a 
question of principle which may 
be rooted in a long view toward 
the future. 

The agency that administers 
college athletics must not merely 
be continuous, but must be re- 
sponsible to the university in the 
same sense in which the agen- 


cies that govern any other phase 
of her corporate life are respon- 
sible. We must not forget that 
in the last three or four decades 
intercollegiate athletics have 
passed through two stages: an 
original stage in which control 
was very largely centered in 
undergraduate hands, and a sub- 
sequent stage in which alumni 
interest and control were domi- 
nent. We must not forget that 
in both these stages of develop- 
ment there was a lack of respon- 
sibility in the guidance of inter- 
collegiate athletics which hindered 
effective administration and per- 
mitted evils of spirit and practice 
which we are glad to regard as 
belonging, in large measure, to 
the past. We must not forget 
that the whole history of college 
sport has been one of steady de- 
velopment toward better condi- 
tions; and that this movement 
toward better things has been di- 
rectly parallel with a movement 
toward responsible university ad- 
ministration and control of col- 
lege sport and toward recognition 
by the University that College 
athletics constitute a department 
of university life. 

Now it is from this point of 
view that I have been interested 
in the problem at Princeton. It 
seems to me that the most im- 
portant questions about athletics 
are two: Where does the control 
of college athletics center? What 
are the lines of responsibility 
which govern the administration 
of college athletics? Those seem 
to me to be the two fundamental 
and really important questions 
about the whole matter; because 
if our control is correctly cen- 
tered, if our athletic system is 
correctly related to the life of the 
university as a whole and is gov- 
erned by the same wisdom and 
authority that govern _ other 
phases of university life, if the 
lines of responsibility from those 
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who are immediately charged 
with the administration of ath- 
letics to those who are ultimately 
in authority are correctly drawn, 
then we need not particularly fear 
to face any of the problems that 
arise from our present system, 
provided that the authority that 
governs and controls that sys- 
tem is right and the lines of re- 
sponsibility are correctly drawn. 

In general today, it seems to 
me, there are two systems of 
university control that are being 
exerted in athletics. One obtains, 
perhaps, more universally through 
the West and Middle West than 
in the East; that is the system 
by which a department of ath- 
letics is set up and a director of 
athletics who is a member of the 
faculty, with faculty tenure and 
faculty salary, is in charge of the 
department. In institutions where 
that system has been set up, the 
old advisory boards of under- 
graduates and alumni have nearly 
gone. There is still informal as- 
sistance and counsel, but the 
power rests in the department 
and in the head of the depart- 
ment. 

In the East, in institutions 
such as the one which I have the 
honor to represent, we have not 
yet proceeded to that point; and 
yet I am not certain but that, in 
a number of ways, we have es- 
tablished as complete a univer- 
sity control in practice as is rep- 
resented, perhaps, by the depart- 
mental system. I can illustrate 
what I mean, by outlining the 
way in which athletics are con- 
trolled at the university which I 
know best. 

At Princeton a complete sep- 
aration is made at the start be- 
tween all questions of eligibility 
and all questions of business ad- 
ministration. There are two 
bodies functioning in parallel re- 
lationship; one is the Faculty 
Committee on Athletics and the 


other is the Board of Athletic 
Control. The Faculty Commit- 
tee on Athletics consists, in 
Princeton, solely of members of 
the Faculty. That committee, at 
present, has a membership of 
seven men, the eldest in service 
of whom has been a member of 
the committee since 1888. That 
committee has complete and sole 
authority over any question of 
eligibility ; it has final power to 
approve or veto the appointment 
ot any coach; it has final power 
to determine the physical fitness 
of all men competing for us, (a 
power exercised, naturally, in 
consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Physical 
Education) and it has final power 
of investigation and action in any 
question which seems to involve 
sportsmanship or a question of 
professionalism, should such arise, 
in athletics. These are the pow- 
ers of the Faculty Committee. 
The Board of Athletic Control 
has charge of athletics on the 
business side; that is, in the mak- 
ing of schedules, the financing of 
the various sports, the provision 
for the trips by which the sched- 
ule is carried into effect, the care 
of the athletic equipment, grounds, 
buildings and so forth; the ad- 
ministration of all funds accruing 
from athletics; in general, all 
powers other than those I have 
outlined as belonging to the 
faculty committee. The Board of 
Control consists of thirteen mem- 
bers. The president of the uni- 
versity ex officio, is a full, active 
and voting member; there are 
three members of the Board of 
Trustees of the university; three 
members of the Faculty of the 
university who must also be mem- 
bers of the Faculty Committee 
on Athletics, and elected by that 
committee as its delegates on the 
Board of Control; three alumni, 
elected by the Graduate Council 
of Princeton to represent them; 
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and three undergraduates elected 
by the Undergraduate Athletic 
Committee to represent them. 

You will see how complete is 
the university control, under this 
system, over the business organ- 
ization and the finances of the 
various sports. You start with 
seven votes out of thirteen on the 
Board representing the Trustees 
and the Faculty, and this Board, 
it must be remembered, has com- 
plete charge of the business ad- 
ministration of our sports, and 
complete power over competitive 
athletics with the exception of 
these powers which | have _al- 
ready spoken of as reserved to 
the jurisdiction of the Faculty 
Committee. 

Whether one favors the some- 
what simpler departmental sys- 
tem of organization of college 
sport to this possibly more elab- 
orate system is, I should say, a 
matter of preference; but the 
thing that interests me is that, 
here in the East, we have been 
able to work out of the past his- 
tory of college sport a system of 
control that centers final and 
complete authority over all phases 
of intercollegiate sport in the 
hands of the faculty and the 
trustees of the university. In 
that, it seems to me, the control 


and regulation of college sport 
has moved forward. In the past 
thirty or forty years we have 


made enormous progress along 
tnese lines. That this system is 
completely free from defects I 
would be the last to uphold—I 
doubt whether any system is ever 
perfect—but that it represents 
the correct ideal in the adminis- 
tration of competitive intercol- 
legiate sports I feel certain. 

In present day discussions of 
college athletics two problems 
are constantly forcing themselves 
to the front; The problem of the 
character and responsibility of 
the coach, and the problem that 


presents itself in the size of the 
modern athletic budget. The 
first of these problems has led 
to much discussion as to the 
relative desirability of amateur, 
professional, or faculty coaches. 
The second of these problems 
underlies much of the present 
day discussion as to the “com- 
mercialization” of college ath- 
letics. I should like to give as 
frankly as possible my views on 
these two problems. 

The real question about a col- 
lege coach, it seems to me, is not 
this much bedeviled and _ be- 
labored question as to whether he 
is an amateur, or a professional 
coach, or a member of the faculty. 
The real question is as to his 
permanence, and his  responsi- 
bility. The seasonal coach who 
devotes only a portion of his time 
to coaching, combining it with 
some other set of interests out- 
side the university, is to that ex- 
tent, whatever his merits may 
otherwise be, a less permanent 
and less responsible agent of the 
university. The important ques- 
tion about a coach does not seem 
to me to be whether he is ama- 
teur or whether he is professional, 
whether he is paid or whether he 
is not paid. As a matter of fact, 
so far as my knowledge extends, 
there are very few purely ama- 
teur coaches, seasonal or other 
wise, engaged in teaching college 
sport today. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that a coach ought to be a 
professional, in the same sense 
that any other college teacher is 
a professional; that he should be 
engaged on a permanent all year 
basis, that he should be directly 
responsible to university author- 
ity, and that his salary should be 
governed by the same law of sup- 
ply and demand that governs 
other professions. The develop- 
ment in the past few years of 
coaching schools at various uni- 
versities at which young men of 
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fine character, intelligence, and 
sportsmanship may receive train- 
ing for this profession is to my 
mind a very encouraging and 
heartening development. 1 think 
we may hope to recruit at such 
schools men of the right charac- 
ter and personality who will fit 
themselves seriously for the pro- 
fession of coaching and who will 
enter our university departments 
of athletics with a sense of the 
significance and importance of 
that field of university life. 
The real questions, therefore, 
as to the college coach, of which 
there are four, seem to me to be 
these: first of all, and most im- 
portant (whether he is paid or 
whether he is not paid) To whom 
is the coach responsible? Is he 
responsible to some one, and is 
that some one the right person? 
There is your question, and it is 
just as important a question if 
he is giving his services gratis 
as it is if you are paying him 
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whatever the market sets up as 
a fair return for his services. 

The second question about the 
coach is: What is his personality, 
his character, the type of influ- 
ence which he exercises on the 
boys under him? If you can not 
answer that question favorably 
you should go no further with 
that man; no matter how success- 
ful he may be in other ways, you 
must go no further with him. But 
if you find that a coach is the 
type of man whose influence is 
sound and fine, you may go on 
and consider his other qualifica- 
tions. 

The third question is: How 
well does he really know the 
sport which he professes to teach? 
Is he essentially a student of the 
basic principles of his sport? Or 
is he superficial? Is he an op- 
portunist? Is he borrowing his 
methods here and there according 
to changing whim and the fads 
of the time? How well does he 
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really know the fundamentals of 
the sport he professes to teach? 

The fourth question is: How 
well can he teach what he knows? 
I have known many men engaged 
in the process of teaching, in 
sport and outside of sport, who 
were in high degree masters of 
their profession but not particu- 
larly skilled in imparting to 
others the knowledge they them- 
selves possess. 

These are the real questions 
about a coach; and it seems to 
me the less we bother with the 
question whether we are _for- 
tunate enough to get a _ coach 
who is willing and able, to serve 
us for nothing, or whether we 
are doing what | think we should 
justly do—paying the market 
price for his service—the better 
off we shall be. And the more 
we ask of these four questions: 
To whom is he_ responsible? 
What is his character and per- 
sonality? How well does he 
know his sport? And how well 
can he teach what he knows? 
The more progress we are going 
to make in the correct develop- 
ment and regulation of univer- 
sity athletics. So much for the 
coach. 

Now as to the frequently met 
charge that college athletics are 
becoming “commercialized” by 
the mere size of our athletic 
budgets; what is the truth of the 
matter? The fact is that such a 
charge, if applied to any pro- 
gressive system of college ath- 
letics, represents a somewhat 
illogical demand that two irre- 
concilable things shall somehow be 
reconciled; namely, that a policy 
of participation in competitive 
athletics by an entire undergradu- 
ate body shall be administered 
on a budget that would have been 
adequate decades ago when only 
a small percentage of the under- 
graduate body participated in in- 
tercollegiate sport. 


At the present time, the coun- 
try over, there are many who be- 
lieve that the policy in college 
sport should be “athletics for 
all.” They feel, whatever the 
benefit of athletics may be con- 
ceived to be, that there should be 
a system properly administered 
and properly regulated which 
would put those benefits at the 
disposal of as large a number of 
men in the undergraduate body 
as possible. 

Side by side with that almost 
universally held opinion, one 
meets constantly the expression 
of fear lest athletics are being 
“commercialized”; a fear of the 
size of our organizations, of the 
amounts of money involved in 
them, and of the business organ- 
izations that it has been neces- 
sary to set up to control them. 

Well now, gentlemen, if you 
think for a moment about these 
two things, it seems to me that 
this stands out; that just in pro- 
portion as we believe that there 
is a value in athletics which 
ought to cause them to be ex- 
tended to as large a proportion 
of the student body as possible 
just in proportion as we are suc- 
cessful in doing this, and in pro- 
portion to the number of men 
who receive this increased bene- 
fit, inevitably and automatically 
the amounts of money involved 
in equipping the teams and pro- 
viding the facilities for sport will 
increase, and just in the same 
proportion will the business or- 
ganization that controls these 
activities necessarily enlarge and 
expand. It is not possible, at one 
and the same time, to ask or de- 
mand that we extend to these 
large numbers of students an in- 
creasing, and eventually one hun- 
dred per cent, participation in 
athletics, and, at the same time, 
refuse to face the fact that this 
brings with it the necessity of a 
business organization and an in- 
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evitable necessity of handling, on 
one side of the ledger or the 
other, very considerable sums of 
money. 

The question of money in ath- 
letics is, of course, a vexed ques- 
tion. There is a feeling, and a 
very natural feeling, that when 
you have a system that is, sup- 
posedly, a matter of sport, it 
should not involve such heavy 
financial operations. When one 
reads of the large sums of money 
that are handled, there is some- 
thing in it that, somehow, as an 
immediate reaction, goes against 
the grain. 

When one picks up a news- 
paper, for example, and reads of 
the hundreds of thousands of 
spectators that witnessed the 
football games in any Eastern 
stadium this past fall, and then 
estimates that if the price of at- 
tendance is averaged at only two 
dollars, the autumn’s proceeds at 
almost any one of them would 
range from a third to two-thirds 
of a million dollars, or more, one 
is likely to be staggered. These 
are staggering sums, to grow out 
of a system of amateur sport. 
Members of university faculties, 
who are not in all cases entirely 
sympathetic with athletic pur- 
poses and the athletic ideal, are 
given concern by such figures, 
rather naturally, I think, when 
one remembers that the depart- 
mental budgets for the intellec- 
tual purposes of their various de- 
partments are, in most instances 
much less than the _ athletic 
budget. One can not wonder 
that a man who has selected as 
a profession the teaching of 
philosophy, mathematics, or sci- 
ence, or whatever it may be, look- 
ing at the total budget of his 
department and then examining 
such figures as these and finding 
that larger sums are being ex- 
pended on sports than are being 
expended in the intellectual fields 
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in which he is primarily inter- 
ested—one can not wonder, | say, 
that it gives him pause; one can 
not wonder that he is inclined to 
question whether things are as 
they should be. 

But what such a man usually 
forgets is this: that just in pro- 
portion as these figures are large, 
they represent the participation 
in sport of a very much larger 
percentage of the undergraduate 
body than ever would come under 
his department as such. He for- 
gets that there are phases of 
activity and administration in 
athletics which cannot be paral- 
leled at all in the functioning of 
his department. 

For example, take any one of 
the departments of a college or 
university; its budget must, of 
course, provide teaching. The 
university may or may not, ac- 
cording to its budget system, 
charge against the given depart- 
ment a certain percentage of over- 
head. But the budget of the de- 
partment is very largely made up, 
except in the science depart- 
ments, where there are additional 
funds needed for laboratory equip- 
ment, etc., of the teaching item 


only. 
Now, in sport, you have a 
teaching item paralleling the 


teaching item in any technical 
department in the university. The 
large number of coaches and as- 
sistant coaches that one must 
provide in our various sports is, 
after all, nothing in the world but 
a number of teachers, and they 
should be selected as such. That 
is their function. 

But there are many other mat- 
ters of finance in athletics which 
a departmental budget in college 
or university has no call to meet. 
In addition to coaching, what else 
do we have to supply in equip- 
ping our teams? In this country 
—and here we differ from Eng- 
land—every item of expense that 


is incident to participation in 
sport by any undergraduate is 
normally borne by the athletic 
association of the university 
which he represents. In Eng- 
land that is not true. In England, 
at least at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which are the universi- 
ties | know best, the whole sys- 
tem is more informal. The stu- 
dents make up a team and when 
they go out of town they go to 
the booking office and each man, 
as likely as not, buys his ticket to 
his destination; he may buy his 
own sport equipment, his own 
uniform, and all that sort of thing. 
In this country we don’t do that, 
and there is a very important rea- 
son why we don’t. In this re- 
spect there is a great contrast 
between the English system and 
the organization of competitive 
sport in our colleges and univer- 
sities. Everyone of them equips 
the undergraduate. He is given 
his uniform, his stockings, and 
shoes, his polo, hockey, lacrosse 
sticks; the entire equipment he 
plays with; he is given whatever 
is incident to his participation in 
competitive sport at not one cent 
of expense to him. Suppose he 
represent any one of your institu- 
tions and is engaging in compe- 
tition away from his home 
grounds; what happens? From 
the moment the team starts, be- 
ginning with the bus that carries 
them to the railroad station, in- 
cluding the railroad tickets that 
take them to the town where they 
are to play, including their rooms 
at the hotel, their meals at the 
hotel, all expenses that are inci- 
dent to making that trip are 
borne by the treasury of the ath- 
letic association of the institution 
that they represent. 

Why is this? Is there a justi- 
fication of it, or would it be better 
if we in this country should try 
to adopt the English system. I 
believe there is a very sound rea- 
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son why our system is what it is. 
We must not forget that Oxford 
and Cambridge are, to a very 
considerable degree, class univer- 
sities representing the aristocracy 
and wealth of England, and we 
need not be surprised if this fact 
colors their point of view in sport 
as well as in other matters. But 
our colleges and _ institutions, 
gentlemen, are very immediately 
serving a great democracy. We 
must take our boys as they come 
to us—boys from preparatory 
schools such as the old schools of 
New England; boys from the 
high schools of the country who 
have little background of means 
behind them, who are coming, in 
the finest sense of the word, 
“under their own steam.” It is 
well that we should not lose ad- 
miration for the type of college 
student who comes from the high 
schools of this country, who does 
not have someone behind him 
pushing him into college, but 
who, as he comes to the begin- 
ning of manhood, says to him- 
self, “I desire a college education 
because I know that, if I obtain 
it, my whole life is going to be a 
different type of service”; who 
feels this so strongly that, under 
his own steam, and very often 
unable to look ahead for six 
months, he comes to our colleges 
and universities. If we were to 
adopt anything like the English 
system, what should we be doing? 
We should be saying to our un- 
dergraduates, “Those who are 
fortunately situated, financially, 
shall represent us and have their 
place in intercollegiate sport.” 
Men of the type of whom I have 
spoken could not afford it, and 
they would be out of sport. That 
seems to me a very sound reason 
for the difference between our 
system and the English, and I 
think it goes a considerable dis- 
tance towards justifying this 
large sport budget. 
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What is really more impor- 
tant than the size of the budget 
at any institution is the question 
as to how the funds are admin- 
istered. Is the system budgeted? 
Do those responsible for admin- 
istration know what they are 
doing? Is the purchase and sup- 
ply of equipment, of service, of 
everything that goes into the 
carrying on of athletics, being 
conducted as purchase and sup- 
ply would be carried on in a busi- 
ness office? That is the question. 
Are the expenditures made by 
someone in a haphazard and 
guesswork way, scattering money 
to the winds like rain, or are they 
handled with brains and with a 
willingness to do the thing in a 
businesslike way? That is the 
really important question on the 
financial side. If you can answer 
that question right; if you can 
say, “The man that is running 
this is, in the first place, respon- 
sible to the Board of Athletic 
Control; the Board of Athletic 
Control is directly responsible to 
the Trustees of the university; 
therefore the responsibility as to 
athletic finances runs from this 
man, through the Chairman of 
the Board, straight back to the 
Trustees,’—if you can answer 
that way, then your athletic 
finances will be properly admin- 
istered—unless an error of judg- 
ment has been made in picking 
the men and has not yet been dis- 
covered. Purchase and supply 
and the whole problem of equip- 
ment and service will be handled 
with the same care and respon- 
sibility as in any other phase of 
university administration. It 
seems to me that is a complete 
answer to the question. 

The budget, as to its size, must 
be examined from another angle. 
The public focuses its vision on a 
few large football games and 
their receipts. What the public 
never realizes is that, during the 


rest of the year, that money is 
being expended, we will hope 
wisely and carefully, for the sup- 
port of other sports and teams 
which could not exist otherwise. 

At Princeton, last year, we 
supervised thirty-nine intercol- 
legiate competitive teams in six- 
teen sports. We had a Varsity 
and a Freshman team in each of 
those sixteen sports, and, in 
seven, we had in addition a Junior 
Varsity; all with intercollegiate 
competitive schedules costing 
money. Out of those _ thirty- 
nine teams, gentlemen, there were 
only three that did not turn in a 
deficit. The three that supported 
themselves were Varsity football, 
Varsity baseball, and Varsity 
basketball. All the other sports 
were in some degree dependent 
for their existence upon the re- 
ceipts of these three. The deficits 
of the other teams varied from 
very little all the way down, or 
up, to a sport like rowing which 
at Princeton has no income what- 
ever. These are facts which one 
must always keep in mind. 

And then finally we must, it 
seems to me, ask ourselves an- 
other question: Has this com- 
plicated system of sport, with its 
business organization and _ its 
large budget, a real value? With 
the size of the figures that are in- 
volved and all these considera- 
tions in mind we must ask our- 
selves, “What are the purposes 
after all, that are subserved, by 
college sport on its competitive 
intercollegiate side? Are they 
important purposes?” If they 
are, then they justify what they 
cost, if they are not, let us do 
away with them. 

I personally, am a firm believer 
in intercollegiate competitive 
sport, properly supervised and de- 
veloped, as an actual educational 
influence upon the undergraduate. 
And, as I have already said, I 
am not in this thinking primarily 
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v1 nis physical condition. We do 
not need all this organization of 
intercollegiate athletics to keep 
men in physical condition. 
When a boy comes to us—and 
| am speaking now not so much 
of the university as of the col- 
lege; (and it is one of the finest 
elements in the American sys- 
tem of education) when a boy 
comes to the American college, 
what is he coming for? It seems 
to me that it is a wonderful act of 
faith and trust on the part of a 
boy’s father when he turns his 
son over to one of these institu- 
tions. ‘This boy is flesh of his 
flesh, and blood of his blood; he 
sees ‘in him the wheel of time 
turned backward; he sees in him 
new ambitions, new hopes, new 
dreams; he sees in him time re- 
newed and extended beyond the 
bounds of his natural life, pro- 
jected through the life of his son. 
This boy that he has watched 
over from infancy has “grown- 


up,” has reached that most diffi- 
cult of all ages, when he can 
neither be held nor let go; when 
he must pass from a regulated to 
a self-regulated life, the most 
crucial years in a boy’s experi- 
ence. The father knows he can- 
not tie strings upon him; he 
must let him go; and yet how 
the thought of the father reaches 
out after that boy, as he goes. 
That man has selected, out of all 
our institutions, yours, or mine. 
He says, “You can do for the 
boy what I cannot do alone. In 
the four years that are more 
formative than any others, while 
he is passing from youth to man- 
hood, I want you to take him and 
stamp upon him the impress of 
your ideals; train him in intellect 
and train him in character.” 
“Train him in both,” the father 
will always say, because—and he 
is right—the prison records of 
the world present indubitable evi- 
dence that a keen intellect, with- 
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out the guidance of character, 
may bring only degradation and 
disgrace, and life itself presents 
us with many illustrations of the 
benevolent futilities that result 
from high aspirations that lack 
intellectual power to bring them 
to achievement. 


Now when this boy comes to 
us our great task is to inform and 
discipline his mental powers that 
he may possess a_sharp-edged 
and tempered weapon wherewith 
to confront life. But we must 
also teach him a code of honor 
and chivalry that will govern his 
use of that weapon. And the 
great service of college sport is 
that it can be made to do much 
for the boy in teaching him that 
code. The great value of sport 
is sportsmanship. If we haven't 
that in college sport then, gentle- 
men, we haven’t anything. It 
says to the boy, “You are going 
to find, in this world, that there 
are causes that will mobilize and 
drain out of you the last ounce 
of your endeavor, of your initia- 
tive, of your devotion. These 
causes must be met and won, if 
they are won at all, without cross- 
ing the line that represents the 
sacrifice of integrity and chivalry, 
of sportsmanship or honesty. You 
must learn to fight with the best 
that you can give; and yet never 
do the thing that would enable you 
to win, if it violates the code.” 


That is what the world needs. 
That is what business demands; 
that is what the professions de- 
mand; that is what the manhood 
of this country depends on; and 
where will you get a laboratory 
training in that, gentlemen, such 
as sport can give? You can 
preach the code to these boys in 
the lecture room, in the class 
room, but you know and I know 
that being told what to do or how 
to do it is not the same thing as 
going out and taking off your 
coat and rolling up your sleeves 


and trying to do it. That is when 
you learn whether you have got 
it in you, or whether you have 
not; and I say sport provides 
that training. 

Moreover, in this world, there 
is no one who can succeed in 
everything, all the time. The 
world was not designed on the 
principle that we should; the 
great question that life presents 
as a challenge to character is, 
How does a man meet failure and 
defeat? Does he curl up and 
quit? Does he present an alibi? 
Does he whine? Does he attack 
the ability or the sportsmanship 
of his opponent? Or does he 
stand on his two feet, with his 
chest out and a clear eye and, 
with self respect, say to his op- 
ponent, “Here is my hand; you 
were a better man than I was, 
that day, that time ;—but we will 
play again.” If college sport 
teaches these things it has indeed 
become an educational influence 
of the highest type, capable of 
developing in these boys a fine- 
ness and a strength that not all 
the shocks of life may destroy or 
take away. 


I say, therefore, that those of 
us that have the honor and the 
privilege of participating, in some 
degree, in the guidance of what 
I consider to be an actual educa- 
tional force in university life have 
an honor and a privilege which 
compares, in magnitude of oppor- 
tunity, with any field of service 
that, for the moment, I can think 
of. 

Question: The court we use for 
our High School basketball games, 
is also used once a week for danc- 
ing. What can be done to make the 
floor less slick for basketball with- 
out injuring it? 

Answer: Have the floor mopped 
with hot water. Give it a follow-up 
mopping to take up the water. Such 
a mopping usually takes off the 
glaze of floor wax. 
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Wool Track Shirts 
Cotton Track Shirts 


All wool sweat suits in all colors. 





Cotton sweat suits, immediate delivery in grey 





only. 


There is a Spalding shoe for every track and 
field event. 


Mi plathig 


211 S. State Street 
CHICAGO 


Stores in all principal cities 





Football coaches who are planning to experi- 
ment with special equipment during spring prac- 
tice are requested to send in their ideas and 
designs to our College & School Department. 
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CHATS WITH COACHES 


The question has frequently been 
asked regarding the points won by 
school and college athletes in the 
track and field events in the 1924 


Points 

ILLINOIS (35) 
Osborne...... Decathlon ........... 10 
Osborne...... High jump.......... 10 
Kinsey....... Hurdles (110)....... 10 
re 400 Meters .......... 5 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA (34) 


Paddock......200 meters .......... 5 
Paddock...... 100 meters........... 2 
Houser....... Shot put... cc... ccees 10 
Houser....... ree ere 10 
Peete Pentathlon .......... 5 
N. Anderson..Shot put............. 2 


MISSOURI (15) 


SOMONE... 6660. 200 meters........... 10 
Scholz........ 100 meters........... 5 
MICHIGAN (14) 
Hubbard...... Broad jump.......... 10 
Booker....... rrr 4 
BOWDOIN (10) 
Tootell....... Hammer throw...... 10 
GRINNELL (10) 

Pe eee Hurdles (400)........ 10 
PRINCETON (9) 
Rick..........3,000 met. steeple ch.. 3 
Se 2 ere 4 
TOME. ois a usc 400 meters........... 2 
GEORGETOWN (9) 
LeGendre..... Pentathlon «.......... 4 
Norton........ Decathlon .........0. 5 


Olympics. Following is the tabu- 
lated summary. 
inaccuracies please notify the Jour- 
NAL. 


If there are any 


Points 


LELAND STANFORD (8) 


Hartranft..... Shot Ott... ...0..0.06- 5 
Hartranft..... eee 
Richardson... .800 meters.... swat 


NOTRE DAME (8) 
Oberst........ Javelin ...........00% 4 
eS eee DISCUS 2.6.06 aeeen 4 

PENN STATE (7) 

BACK... ceccews 800 meters........... 4 
Rotmig........! 5,000 meters.......... 3 
DARTMOUTH (5) 
Brown....... High jmp .. .... 6.00% 5 
HARVARD (5) 
Gourdin...... Broad 70M... ....%<. 5 

OREGON (4) 
ee re 3 
Spearow...... | re 1 

KANSAS AGGIES (4) 
| Hurdles (400)....... 4 
PENNSYLVANIA (3) 
re: 200 meters........... 3 
SYRACUSE (3) 
Bowman...... 100 MEETS .. 0.50066 00 3 
KANSAS (2%) 
eee, © Eiigh jump... 2... 2144 
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Points 


BATES COLLEGE (2) 


Bwker .....c<.s 1,500 meters. .......<. 2 


CALIFORNIA (2) 


MINNESOTA (2) 


Anderson..... Hurdles (110)........ 2 
YALE. (2) 
Norton....... 200 meters. .o<.sicsss 2 


IOWA (1%) 


3rookins...... Hurdles (400)....... 1 


BOSTON COLLEGE (1) 


Pabn. ... 6... 1,500 meters... .... 000. 1 
OHIO (1) 
Guthrie. ...... Hurdles (110)........ 1 


Points 


OREGON AGGIES (1) 


ae B00 MICHELE. ik. dcccnes 1 


NON-COLLEGE OR SCHOOL (15) 


McGrath...... Hammer throw....... 5 
DeMar.. sss MaratBon ..6.cidecess 4 
Johnson...... 10,000 meter X coun.. 4 
MacEachern..Hammer throw....... 1 
Stuenroth..... 10,000 meter X coun.. 1 


TEAM POINTS (24) 
United States. 500 meter relay.......10 
United States. 1,600 meter relay..... 10 


United States. 3,000 meter team race. 4 


HIGH SCHOOL (16) 


Barnes........ Pole Vatilt..cicciccvse 10 
Graham....... POW VO@H.....5%s40 5 
Murchison. ...100 meters........06. 1 





And Circle A Bleachers are 
comfortable, good - looking, 
and SAFE. They will sus- 
tain four times capacity load. 
They are built in sections of 
2 to 15 tiers, to seat any size 
crowd. Send for large illus- 
trated circular, “For Those 
Crowds”, describing the many 
safety and comfort features. 











CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 720 Neil St., Champaign, IIl. 


CIRCLE A PORTABLE BLEACHERS 


Also Circle A Portable Schools and Portable Gymnasiums. 


You can erect seats for a ten- 
nis tournament, a hockey 
game, a basketball game, or a 
boxing match in a few hours. 
Two 6-tier sections of Circle 
A Bleachers, seating 120 peo- 
ple, can be set up by four 
men in fifteen minutes—seats 
for a thousand in a couple of 
hours. 
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POINTS SCORED BY COLLEGE ATHLETES IN 1924 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


COLLEGES 


PER cinta: gaged is woe 35 
Southern California ...... 34 
BED acc ceneessesnan 15 
MEE Sacnonessveesea 14 
PEE evi cedneastoxwa 10 
CED Kwinedhunne wane? 10 
0 9 
Georgetown ............. 9 
Leland Stanford ......... 8 
Notre Dame............. 8 
PU TE nc nscccseness 7 
ERMPOMNOUER 5. ccc ccceces 5 
EE, 66 s0cenesees vars 2 
0 re + 
Kansas Aggies........... 4 
Pennsylvania ............ 3 
RE wi-vedesvneeccdas 3 


PE, coco acenenecdaea 2u 
Bates College ............ 2 
EE ie wines tg ded doit 2 
Minnesota .............. 2 
MEE se wedwotsseKne oocns 2 
PE tcc cvwdvannsebadeen |! 
Boston College........... l 
Se eee ere l 
Oregon Aggies .......... l 
198 
TOTAL 
College athletes ......... 198 


Non-college or school athletes 15 





High school athletes........ 16 
Team points .............. 24 
MD. énawenweseseakes 253 





One of the best editorials which 
has appeared for some time is the 
following which was taken from the 
Chicago Sunday Tribune, October 
12th: 

The King of Sports 

For the American people it is 
football. The universities have built 
the great bowls and stadium for it. 
It pays the bills for the other col- 
legiate sports. Its development 
spreads out over the history of 
American sports. 

Forty and fifty years ago Amer- 
ican outdoor life centered in baseball 
played by professionals with whisk- 
ers. Aside from that there was 
horseshoe pitching and some tennis, 
which was derided by the populace. 
It was weak tea in a coffee drinking 
nation, catalogued with croquet. 

Sports were not highly organized 
or generally pursued. For one rea- 
son, the outdoors had but recently 
been a field of business in America. 
The frontiersman, in making his liv- 


ing, gets enough of what the ama- 
teur sportsman seeks for pleasure. 
The breed had sports in its tradition 
but had not settled down to them. 

Football was something peculiar 
to Yale, Harvard and Princeton. So 
far as the people generally knew 
anything about it, it was supposed to 
be an imitative exercise after Eng- 
lish precedents. Any possible rivalry 
with baseball was out of the ques- 
tion. Then other schools took it up. 
It got into the high schools, then 
into the elementary schools, into the 
prairie and sand lots, almost into the 
cradle. Six year old kids have 
padded suits and try forward passes. 

Sports are combat. They let off 
the steam of the contentious human. 
They imitate for him what his an- 
cestors lived by or died at. The 
men who developed American foot- 
ball threw it back into feudalism. 
It required even the warlike har- 
ness. Simon de Montfort and his 
knight, the Earl Warrene. 
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What medievalism enjoyed in 
chivalry—if the populace enjoyed 
anything in it—the American popu- 
lace enjoys in football. An autumn 
sky and the rigor of the game. It 
is not only the under-graduate and 
his girl and the grad and his wife 
who thrill down to the shoe leather. 
It’s any one who can get a ticket. 

In the cloisters of academic and 
university management it has been 
more doubted and more dreaded 
than any other influence in Amer- 
ican school life, not excepting poker 
and whisky and it has done im- 
measurable good. It has broken 
down caste in colleges. It has 
broken down sectional lines for 
young men and women. It has de- 
stroyed false ideas for superiority 
and knocked out disagreeable school 
snobbishness. 

It has made young Americans 
know their country as a unity of 
vigorous youth, just as good in one 


spot as in another. A great team 
may be in Yale, Harvard or Prince- 
ton. A great one may be in Iowa, 
Illinois, Michigan, Chicago, in Calli- 
fornia, Georgia, Kentucky or Ore- 
gon. 

It is the meeting place of the 
American colleges, and what it 
teaches American youth is good. 





‘“‘Hotgrave” 


Large numbers beautifully engraved in the wood 
The only permanent way of 


Numbering... Seats 


is the 


Hotgrave Process 


Patented 
We Universi ¢ California Te —_ 
fadium - - 
Numbered J coiden Gate Stadium - 20,000 Seats 
Locally the He weg Tennis Bleachers 4,000 Seats 
Berkeley Tennis Club - 2 000 Seats 


CURTIS & GEER 
500 Adeline Street Oakland, Calif. 


Give us your seat layout and let us figure with you 



































921 LOCUST ST. 








Write for Spring Catalog of Base Ball, Tennis, Track, etc. 


Meacoch Shoring Sands omhang 


Seco, 


Honor Sweaters 


The FINEST in 


Style & Quality 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Samples sent on request 


- LOUIS, MO. 
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Floor Plays for Attacking a Set, 
Five-Man Defense 
(Continued from page 9) 

cated by every rule of strategy 
and horse sense. As the opposi- 
tion is always permitted every 
opportunity to go up and take 
possession of the ball by deter- 
mined, aggressive methods of at- 
tack, every consideration of fair 
play is met in the situation. The 
“stall” is not a “sure thing” play, 
by any means. On the contrary, 
it is one of the most dangerous 
plays to engage in in all basket- 
ball and has resulted in the defeat 
of the stallers about as often as 
it has in victory for them. A team 
usually “lets down” when it be- 
gins stalling, and the opposing 
team usually speeds up. Once the 
trailing team gets the upper hand 
in aggressive play it is certain to 
become improved in morale and 
spirit to an extent that is remark- 
able. In 1922 I scouted an Iowa- 
Purdue game in which with but 
two minutes left of play and Iowa 
seven points in the lead and going 
like wild fire, a stall was attempt- 
ed, the initiative and drive of the 
leading team was lost, and the 
trailing team won by scoring four 
consecutive baskets in less than 
two minutes. 

In contrast to this, Minnesota 
stalled for five minutes against 
Wisconsin in January of this sea- 
son and retained a two point lead 
to the close of the game. In this 
period Wisconsin repeatedly se- 
cured opportunities, by aggres- 
sive play, to tie the score, and 
failed. The stall was legitimate, 
fair, and in every way sportsman- 
like. It won the game for Minne- 
sota—and that was the end that 
the Minnesota team was on the 
floor to secure—not to demon- 


strate offensive play when such 
was not needed to win. 
The Delayed Offense 
Because of the danger of a too 
long continued “stall,” a sudden 


shift to a vicious, driving offense 
is often advisable, even though it 
risks possession of the ball. Such 
an offense frequently nets a goal 
and renders further stalling un- 
necessary. In the delayed offense 
the stall is at first employed, 
partly to consume time and also 
to prepare for a sudden shift te 
an offense, by disrupting the op- 
ponents’ set defense. No attempt 
is made to conceal the attempt to 
stall. The ball is held deliber- 
ately and without much passing, 
in the backfield. Ultimately, the 
opponents disrupt their set five- 
man defense, leave the defensive 
area and advance on the ball. 
When they approach the ball and 
are well up the floor, the man 
with the ball, preferably a fast 
dribbler, drives through with a 
dribble or may make a long pass 
to a team mate who has suddenly 
cut straight on towards the goal. 
The sudden shift from withhold- 
ing the ball to a driving attack 
often results in a score. 

This style of play certainly 
pleases the crowd more than the 
simple stall play, for it appar- 
ently giyes the trailing team a 
greater chance at the ball than 
they would otherwise get. In re- 
ality it is less dangerous than 
stalling and in my judgment is 
the better of the two. 
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Notable New Books 
Track and Field, Gill, University IIl., $3.50. 
Track and Field, Tom Jones, Athletic Direc- 
tor, University Wisconsin, $2.15 
Athletic Book Supply Co. 
Menomonie, Wis. 








BARGAIN 
“Basketball”, by Dr. Meanwell, Wisconsin. 


200 pages, 50 or more diagrams, etc. Thou- 
sands were sold at regular price of $3.00. 
OUR PRICE $1.85. Quantity exceedingly 
limited. 
Athletic Book Supply Co. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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Basketball 
(Continued from page 13) 

stages of the game rather consist- 
ently on the tip. In the second 
half Illinois secured the ball on 
the tip just as consistently by the 
obvious method of playing the 
ball to the guards who had no 
opposition because of the Chicago 
formation. We may assume the 
Illinois players were given some 
advice on this point during the 
intermission. 

The Big Ten Basketball 
Coaches interpreted basketball 
rules at the December meeting 
by staging a practice game with 
some of the prominent officials 
handling the game. Play was 
occasionally interrupted to dis- 
cuss fouls just called and to allow 
the official to explain his particu- 
lar ruling. Afterwards a meeting 
was held to reduce to writing the 
interpretation agreed upon. 

The officiating in the Chicago- 
Illinois game was good. It was 
the type of a game that might 
easily have gotten beyond control 
except for the fact that the off- 
cials promptly called the fouls 
that tended towards roughness. 

This game then indicates that 
basketball has not changed mate- 
rially over last year, except that 
the game is gaining constantly in 
popularity with the public. Bart- 
lett Gymnasium was filled to 
capacity with hundreds turned 
away because standing room ran 
out. 

Question: During a basketball 
season I constantly worry over 
developing my team, but have felt 
at times that this desire has 
caused me to overwork the play- 
ers. Just where is the middle 
ground in this matter? 

Answer: Every basketball 
coach who has seriously studied 
his job has been pulled in the two 
opposing directions your question 
indicates. There are so many 
angles to the question you raise 





Baseball Uniforms 


The Last Word in Comfort, 
Style and Fit 


Worn 
Wherever 
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Played 
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to 
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WNERS and Managers of many of the Big 

League teams including Comiskey, McGraw, 
Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker, Jack’ Hendricks, Bill 
Killifer and hundreds of others equally as 
prominent will tell you of their wearing qual- 
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Send for Our Catalog 
The Largest and Finest Line 


All of the staple patterns and many of the 
latest novelty patterns are included. 


Worn and Approved by Big Leaguers 
We will put you in touch with our dealer in 
your locality. 


Western Equipped Is Well Equipped 


Western Sporting 
\ Goods Mfg. Co. 


126 N. Union Ave. 
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that only a discussion will suffice 
in indicating some aids in an 
approximate solution. In brief, 
what a coach wants is the maxi- 
mum of skill without overwork- 
ing his players. 

Let us assume that this prob- 
lem can best be worked out by 
considering that pre-season work 
may have its effect. In pre-sea- 
son practice work the men hard, 
but of course gradually. In train- 
ing, the idea is hard work in order 
to put the men in good physical 
condition. After they reach what 
we call condition, ease up on the 
amount of work. An athlete re- 
quires less work in keeping in 
condition than in working up to 
the point where he is fit. Confine 
the practice to things that are 
part of the technique of basket- 
ball. Do not employ calisthenics, 
but rather teach pivots. Do not 
send the men on a jog, but rather 
develop their wind in working on 
your offensive system, without 
opposition. 

After a team gets into the play- 
ing season, the chief concerns of 
the coach should be to husband 
the energy of his players so they 
may enter games with stored up 
strength. Leave them something 
to play on instead of wasting 
their strength in too much prac- 
tice. To conserve the players’ 
strength, practice your offense 
against a set four-man defense by 
giving the ball to the back guard 
at the end line and have him pass 
the ball in to start the offense. If 
your team needs defensive work 
give the ball to the second team 
for offense as explained above 
while the varsity plays defense. 

In other words if you desire to 
stress a certain feature of play do 
not wear your team out in regu- 
lar scrimmage but arrange the 
work so that feature can be 
stressed. Have scrimmage ses- 
sions shorter but expect play to 
be up to game standard. Perhaps 





more discussion of play by the 
coach so the players thoroughly 
understand both the offensive and 
defensive system might well re- 
place some practice. Have a plan 
for meeting the style of each 
opposing team. The time con- 
sumed in explaining definitely 
such a plan would likely be more 
valuable than mere practice and 
at the same time you would be 
working your men less. 

Question: In a recent game my 
team had too many passes inter- 
cepted. Please tell me the causes 
for this and how to remedy such 
a fault? 


Answer: Controlling the ball 
in basketball, once it is secured, 
is a vital factor to a successful 
season. There are several reasons 
why interceptions are made 
against a team. Primarily, the 
blame falls upon the passer, be- 
cause he elects to pass to a team 
mate who is not open. Tell your 
men to refuse to pass unless the 
receiver works himself into a 
position where a pass is safe. The 
burden for making a good pass 
rests with the man with the ball. 
The heavier burden of getting in 
position for a pass rests with the 
other offensive men. Any offen- 
sive system should give a player 
the option to make a choice of 
plays or passes. There is always 
a guard to fall back on for help. 
A pass to him and a return pass 
and you are on the way again. A 
player may use a dribble to get 
himself out of a hole while his 
mates are working free. 

Selecting the wrong play 
should be criticised in practice. 
Point out to the man that he 
needlessly lost the ball, that he 
should not have made that par- 
ticular pass, but should have de- 
livered the ball to a different team 
mate. 

Over-emphasis on speed causes 
a team to lose the ball too often 
by interceptions. Speed, yes, but 
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there are times when a slowing 
down followed by another burst 
of speed will assure possession of 
the ball. Too much emphasis on 
speed causes a team to force their 
play. That is what is termed in 
the parlance of coaches as “bull- 
ing” the game. Clever players 
never employ forced play, but 
rather rely upon stops, pivots and 
bluff passes or bluff shots. Such 
players get the “set-up” shots 
while the other type of player car- 
ries into the opponent and at- 
tempts to shoot by brute strength. 

The remedy for avoiding inter- 
ceptions lies with the coach. He 
can discourage chance passes dur- 
ing practice. Discuss the matter 
with the players and point how 
much it hurts their effectiveness 
as a team. Prove to them how 
needless it is to lose the ball. 

Question: Please suggest some 
method for giving my team prac- 
tice in the scoring zone. 

Answer: Place your two for- 
wards and the center near the 
goal, with the running guard at 
the foul circle. Place a defensive 
man against each forward and 
also one against the center. Do 
not have a defensive player on the 
guard. Now you are ready to 
start practice. Give the ball to 
the running guard who is not per- 
mitted to advance past the foul 
circle. He is a medium of ex- 
change for the other three offen- 
sive players. He may work back 
towards center and come up to 
meet passes and then deliver 
passes to the other players work- 
ing with him. This practice sim- 
ulates game conditions and gives 
the three offensive men practice 
in working free for passes and 
resulting shots. 

Practice on the follow-in after 
shots comes in well in_ this 
method by allowing the guard to 
take shots occasionally from near 
the foul circle. Have the guard 
shout “shoot” as he delivers the 
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ball, which is a signal for the 
other three offensive players to 
follow-in and play rebounds. 
When a defensive man gains 
possession of the ball, the play 
stops momentarily, the ball is 
given to the offensive guard and 
the practice is resumed. This is 
strenuous work, so should not be 
continued for too long a time. 
See Diagram 4, Page 13. 

Question: My players fail to 
follow-in shots. The shooter 
stands and watches the ball as if 
admiring his handiwork. The 
other men seem to consider it no 
concern of theirs. What can be 
done to get them to follow-in? 

Answer: See method described 
in diagram 4. In practice have 
the guard shoot and call “Shoot.” 
At the same time you should 
shout at the offensive men to go 
in after the ball. It takes con- 
stant emphasis on the part of the 
coach to make a player get the 
habit of following-in for missed 
shots. 

Question: Often in games my 
two forwards and the center all 
three drive in following shots 
and interfere with each other. 
How should this be avoided? 

Answer: You are fortunate in 
having players who follow the 
ball so well. If you have one 
small forward, and one larger for- 
ward send the larger forward and 
the center in for close up re- 
bounds. Have the small forward 
play rebounds between the goal 
and the foul lines. The running 
guard should play for deeper re- 
bounds. The two players going in 
near the goal can hook the ball 
back (when a re-delivery-shot is 
impossible) to territory covered 
by the small forward and the 
guard. In case there is no advan- 
tage in size between your for- 
wards let the forward who hasn’t 
the follow-in habit be the one 
designated to go in with the cen- 
ter. In this way he acquires the 
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knack, whereas, if you assign him 
the role of playing the deeper re- 
bounds, he will never go in as he 
should. 

Question: Please give me some 
plays to use on jumps after held 
ball. 

Answer: The jump ball after 
held ball resembles the tip-off at 
center except it may occur any- 
where on the court, hence you can 
devise plays if you wish to use 
them, from your knowledge of tip 
plays. Before you give such plays, 
however, be sure your players are 
well instructed in their use as re- 
lates to the position on the court 
where the ball is tossed up. 
Briefly, a jumped ball in your own 
end of the court means your team 
is on the offensive and the men 
should play the ball. A jump-ball 
in the opponent’s end of the court 
puts your teams on the defensive. 
Your players should make their 
defense safe in such case. On a 
jump ball in the opponent’s end 
of the court when a five-man de- 
fense is being used, your team has 
a one-man advantage; this odd 
man should play the ball, but the 
other men are primarily responsi- 
ble for defensive tactics. 

Question: I have followed the 
methods described in the Athletic 
Journal for teaching the pivot, 
but my players do not use it in 
the games. Please give me a tip 
on how to get them to use the 
pivot in games. 

Answer: Give all your atten- 
tion to your varsity team in prac- 
tice scrimmage, follow the play 
closely and call out “turn” to a 
player when you observe that is 
what he should do. It is even 
well to stop the play to point 
out to a player that he should 
have used a pivot instead of the 
play he did make. You will find 
it necessary to keep after the men 
about this. Later you will prob- 
ably be surprised to find your 
players using the pivot very well. 
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Organization of Winter Sports 
(Continued from page 20) 
however, is hardest of all so far 
as the weather is concerned, for 
snow may be much less depended 
upon than ice. When _ the 
weather does not permit partici- 
pation in the regular sport the 
class may be taken for a walk 
during that hour. Skating classes 
in which instruction is given may 
be made up of mixed groups. Not 
more than thirty people should 
be handled in one class where 
general skating is taught. There 
are so few people who have an 
inclination for figure skating that 
they can be handled with the 

other group. 

By general skating I mean 
straight backward and forward 
skating, and cutting to both sides 
backward and forward. Most 
students in the north have skated 
enough to do this without as- 
sistance. However, in some 
cases help should be given. Roll 


call can be taken inside the 
warming shack or out on the ice. 
The last few minutes of the 


skating period may be devoted 
to games. 
Music 


Music on one or two nights a 
week will do very much to bring 
people out on the ice. An ad- 
mission charge may be made to 
defray expenses. People gladly 
will pay for good music. It 
might be hard to start a custom 
of having music on regular 
nights, but once established it 
will pay for itself. Radio might 
be used, but for skating a 
specially timed music is needed 
which can not be obtained from 
a radio. A system of phones 
with amplifiers installed on the 
rink is about the best thing that 
can be had. A small band can 
play inside where they are warm 
and the music can be carried to 
every part of the skating rink. 
Waltz music and marches espe- 





cially lend themselves very well 
to skating. 
Competitive Winter Sport Events 
A schedule of games for the 
varsity hockey team will have to 
be arranged by the coach of the 
sport. Besides that, some sort 
of competitive events should be 
held every week-end in skating, 
ski-ing, or ice boating. A regu- 
lar program should be made out 
and published at the beginning 
of the season and adhered to so 
far as possible. Some events 
will naturally have to be post- 
poned till a later date, and at 
times it may happen that a cer- 
tain event will have to be put off 
till next season. However, the 
program should be followed as 
much as possible. 


The following are events of 
importance which ought to be 
held for men and women. 
Women’s events ought to receive 
as much attention as those for 
men. 

A winter sports program may 
be made so as to include: 

Interclass races. 

International races. 

Ski jumping. 

Ski racing. 

Snowshoe racing 
there is the interest). 

Toboggan racing. 

Skating races of all distances. 

Ice boat races. 

Fancy skating competition. 

Interfraternity races. 

Intersorority races. 

Ice Carnival 

To keep up the interest an ice 
carnival may be put on toward 
the end of the season. Many of 
the competitive events may be 
put off until this time. 

Ski Tournaments 

Ski tournaments between col- 
leges are very good to advance 
winter sports in general. These 
meets usually pay for them- 
selves and they certainly ought 
to be held if it is possible. 


(providing 








; Handling the Ball 
(Continued from page 6) 

A combination stop and pivot 
exercise is as follows. Give one 
man the ball, place him a step in 
front of a team-mate, let him 
dribble down the side line with 
the second man playing inside of 
him; the first player going at top 
speed, works down the floor until 
he gets in a position to shoot 
along the side line. An element 
of timing enters in, that is, he 
must judge his step on the foot 
he is going to have ahead when 
he stops; he must or should stop 
with the outside foot ahead, he 
pivots slightly on this foot step- 
ping toward the side line with 
his inside foot; the player follow- 
ing will rush past and the player 
with the ball will then dribble 
toward the middle of the court 
and pass or shoot. Emphasis 
must be placed on having the out- 
side foot forward. When the 
stop is made, a change must be 
made from a running stride into 
a wider stance in order that the 
player may retain his balance and 
complete the maneuver perfectly. 

A preliminary exercise for 
teaching a large group the funda- 
mentals of the pivot is as fol- 
lows: place the group on a line 
with the right foot.ahead in stride 
stand position. When the whistle 
is blown, the men should push 
off with the left foot, dropping 
the right shoulder slightly down 
and with a quick turn on the ball 
of the right foot, the move is 
completed. According to the 
rules, the player is entitled to 
practically another step, but it is 
not taught in this preliminary 
work. The quickness of the turn 
must be emphasized. 





Journal Readers are urged to 
make use of our Ouestions and 
Answers columns. Address all in- 
quiries to James N. Ashmore, The 
Athletic Journal, 6026 Glenwood 
Ave., Chicago. 








HANDLING THE BALL 








BOILS 
BRUISES 
BURNS (Brush) 


common ailments 
during 


THE 
BASKET BALL SEASON 


TRADE MAR 





Aliph cys line 


applied immediately 


HOT 


For Boils and Bruises 


COLD 


For Burns, 
has been used extensively by 
Coaches and Trainers for the 
past third of a century. 


Write 
The Denver Chemical 
Manufacturing Co. 
20 Grand St., N. Y. 


Dept. l-a 


for a book 
‘gph 3 Saal a 
on “Conditioning and 


Training” 


It will be sent gratis 
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Corrective and Remedial Gymnastics 
by 
George T. Stafford, 
University of Illinois. 


$2.00 


Ten Timely Talks on Health 


$1.00 


Two books which should be in 

every coach’s library. 

For sale by author. 

G. T. Stafford, U. of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 











PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 
REVISED eee 400 Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen P' Illustrations. 50 Useful 
. Price, $5. 00 Post Paid 
Sale Distributors 
RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
23rd and 


Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 





How to Coach & Play Football 


By HOWARD H. JONES 
Formerly Head Coach University of Iowa, Yale, 
Syracuse and Ohio State. 3 Systems of Offensive 
Play—51 plays outlined and described in detail, 15 
photographs illustrating fundamentals. Price $3. 00 
—- paid. Address CLIO PRESS, Iowa 
ity, Iowa. 








Just Published 





Exercises on the Apparatus 


Tumbling and Stunts 
For Youths and Men 


By W. J. Wirtticu, Director Physical 
Education and H. C. Reuter, Instruc- 
tor Physical Education, La Crosse 
(Wis.) State Normal School. Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. cloth. Price, $2.00 


A development of the fundamental activ- 
ities on the Apparatus 

A combination of the fundamentals into 
series of exercises 

A compilation of Stunts, 
Proficiency Aims 


Tumbling and 


or 
Junior High Schools, High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Colleges. 
Note: We have taken over the publication 
of Mather and Mitchell’s Basket Ball, which 
has received high praise from Coaches and 
eg generally. Every Coach ould 
have this book. The price has been reduced 
to $2.00. Send your order at once. 


Catalogue of books on Athletics, etc., free. 


A. S. BARNES AND CO. 


Publishers 
7 W. 45th St., New York 


“BASKET BALL 


Mather- Mitchell 
A Standard Book for Coaches 


Contents include condition- 
ing, treatment of injuries 
and minor ailments, the sea- 
son and schedule, the teach- 
ing of fundamentals, work- 
out methods, individual 
play, discussion of the lead- 
ing styles of defensive and 
offensive team play, gen- 
eralship, and other related 
topics. 


75 diagrams $3.00 Postpaid 


GRAHAM BOOK STORES 


Publishers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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JUST OUT FOR 1924-25! 
A new book 


not an old one revised! 


THE SCIENCE OF BASKETBALL 
By Dr. W. E. Meanwell 


Coach, University of Wisconsin 





























Bound in full cloth, 400 closely printed pages 6 x 8 inches, 120 illustra- 
tions including 32 action half tones. Technique of passes, shots, pivots 
and defense illustrated by action photos of well-known players. 80 dia- 
grams of plays including the syndicated set of “Forty Plays,” which last 
season sold for $4.00 per set. Two full new chapters on the criss-cross, 
pivot and short-pass attack. 


WHAT THE LEADERS SAY: 


“Dr. Meanwell’s first book on basketball, written in 1922, was the best text 
of its kind at that time. His new book, The Science of Basketball, reveals the 
reasons for his extraordinary success and is, I believe, by far the best text ever 
written on the game.” L. W. St. John, 

Director Athletics, Ohio State University. 


“The new book is the final word on basketball and is a credit to the coaching 
profession.” K. K. Rockne, 
University of Notre Dame. 


“We liked the first Meanwell book on basketball and used it as our text in 
the coaching school at Illinois, but - new book is "Coach of B better.” 


J. Craig 4 of B 
University of 
“After reading the new book I can see why ocassce M teams are always 
at the top.” Wm. Spaul 


ding, 
Head Coach, ar of Minn, 


“The best basketball book I have ever read.” 
Burt Ingwerson, Head Coach Football, 
University of Iowa. 


“Only Dr. Meanwell can describe his short-pass. It is clearly and fully de- 
tailed in the new book.” Van fo Coach of B. 
Texas and Stanford Universities. 


The final testimonial is Meanwell’s record of nine first places won or tied in 
twelve seasons of Western Conference and Missouri Valley Conference Basket- 
ball. Never below third. Won 179, lost 28 games. 


Price $3.50 Postpaid 
Money refunded if book is returned within five days, as unsatisfactory. Address 


H. D. GATH 
1111 West Johnson Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Unique in the Realm of Basket-ball! 


Covers Three Distinct Fields 


Athletic Injuries and Emergencies, Technique of the Game 
and Inspirational Coaching 


MY BASKET-BALL BIBLE 


By Dr. Forrest C. Allen 


Director of the Division of Physical Education and Athletics and Coach of Basket-ball, 
University of Kansas 











There are 480 pages, 6x8 inches, printed on high-grade paper in 
12 pt. type. Beautifully bound in delft blue leatherette embossed in 
gold. Delightful to read. 

In this, 105 pages on Treatment of Athletic Injuries and Emer- 
gencies accompanied by some 40 half-tones of practical, though unusual, 
bandagings and manipulations for the comfort of the athlete. 

Over 300 pages on the technique of the game. More than 120 
superb action half-tones and diagrams illustrate Dr. Allen’s treatment 
of technique of shots, passes, pivots, the dribble, guarding, and plays. 

Marginal notations, together with the exposition and its accom- 
panying action half-tones, make the methods that have made this 
coach famous, very easy to follow. 

A complete discussion of many informal game drills marks the 
introduction of something new in teaching mass fundamentals. These 
drills perfect basic principles and at the same time avert the staleness 
that so often accompanies the routine of practice grind. 

A splendid closing chapter on the inspirational side of the game is 
an innovation in the world of sport. Without doubt, this message will 
bring comfort as well as benefit to coaches, both old and new. This 
chapter is warm with autobiography and personality and gives a touch 
of another kind of technique. 

No expense has been spared in the get-up. Every coach will event- 
ually place a copy of this beautiful book on the shelf in his den. 

Now that a gay basket-ball season is already stepping on the heels 
of a glorious Yuletide what could be more fittingly placed on the list 
of gifts for your basket-ball player or your coach than this new book! 
Unexcelled in its field, by a new author but a veteran in the game of 
basket-ball. 

Price $4.00 net, postage 20 cents 


Address: 
B. E. MILTON 


801 Louisiana Lawrence, Kansas 









































Athletic Coaching 
Physical Education 


State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


JUNE 11—JULY 24, 1925 








Watt os on ccccive. aga 
Track and Field........... Bresnahan 
SPREE POSTE Cer ee ey Vogel 
MOGUENS: vies hap cute eaasene Barry 
COU iranian = 0 coca as Re EE Kennett 
UE oo oo io eo ea ec Armbruster 
Athletic Conditioning........ Fieseler 
DE: cc kes thtpienic spawns Wilson 
gate LPP bee a erp Po Griffin 
CORI. i teccevels Schroeder 
Psychology of Atheltics....Ruckmick 
Hygiene of Athletics...... 9 sey 


Physical Growth Children....Baldwin 


Administration and 
DOMME VINO... se ces Belting 








For further information and illustrated 
catalogue write to 


Dr. P. E. Belting 


Iowa City, lowa 























HONOR SWEATERS 


} ‘ 





We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors 





Special 10 day 


delivery 


’ Chenille or Felt 
letters oremblems 








O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 

















